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CANADIAN   CIVICS. 

PART  L—NATIOirAf,  AFFAIRS. 
TOPIC  I. 

The  Outside  Nations  and  the  Empire. 
1.    The  Nations. 
When  we  look  abroad  upon  the  world,  we 
observe  that  it  has  numerous  divisions  which 
bear  the  name  of  "countries"  and  which  are 
occupied  by  "nations."    Some  of  these  divisions 
are  large,  such  as  the  United  States  and  Russia 
while  others  are  smaU,  such  as  Switzerland  and 
Greece.    But  we  must  not  estimate  power  and. 
importance  solely  by  extent  of  territory.    Thus 
Germany,  though  occupying  a  portion  of  Europe 
of  only  moderate  area,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world. 

There  are,  however,  very  few  countries  strong 
enough  to  defend  themselves  successfully  against 
a  foreign  foe.  The  we"^:er  nations  owe  their 
independence  sometim  ^  to  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  more  powerful,  but  more  often  to  the 
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mutual  jealousy  existing  «„o„g  these  latter. 
None  ,8  w,II,„g  to  see  any  of  its  neighbour 
grow  very  strong.  Consequently,  if  a  smUer 
country  is  invaded  by  a  more  powerful  one  there 
M  probability  that  outside  assistance  will  be 
given  the  former  in  one  way  or  another. 

Thus  efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to 
preserve  what  is  commonly  called  the  "bahmce 
of  power."    The  stronger  nations  of  the  world 

Great  Bntam.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austro- 
Hungary,  Russia,  United  States  and  Japan. 

a    llie  Khuto  of  Govermnent 
Afler  what  has  been  said,  we  can  describe 
m  a  general  way  what  a  "nation"  is.    ft  ig  a 
umted  -body    of    people    occupying   a    certain 
territory  which  is  called  a  "country."    Further 
matters  are  so  arranged  that  one  man.  or  a 
smaJl  group  of  men,  acts  as  iu  head,  and  is 
Its  highest  representative  in  ite  dealings  with 
other  nations.     Now  the  question  is,  how  can 
a  very  hrge  number  of  people,  in  some  cases 
hundreds  of  miUions,  be  induced  to  act  together 
so  that  they  will  form  one  nation?    The  answer 
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is  that  this  result  is  brought  about  by  what  is 
called  "govemment,"  awl  we  shall  be  studying 
in  this  book  what  our  govemment  is  and  how 
It  holds  our  nation  together. 

To   us   in   our   day   it   would    seem   quite 
natural  for  a  number  of  persons  to  agree  to 
work   t(^ther   and   to    help    one   another   in 
nwny    ways,    such    as    giving   aid    in    defence 
against  enemies   forming  treaties  with  friends 
and  building  roads  and  bridges  or  making  other 
improvements.    But  we  learn  from  histoiy  that 
the  present  arrangemenU  by  which  these  and 
many  other  things  are  done,   were  arrived  at 
only  after  centuries  of  effort.    Moreover,  some 
nations  have  not  made  as  much  progress  in 
govemment  as  we,  and  we  ourselves,  we  shall 
see,  have  not  yet  reached  perfection. 

If  we  read  history  and  observe  how  govern- 
ments have  grown  up,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
place  them  in  two  classes.  One  class  will  include 
those  in  which  the  head  of  the  nation,  genenUIy 
(»lled  a  king  or  an  emperor,  is  always  a  member 
of  a  particular  family,  and  in  which  the  son 
no  matter  what  sort  of  man  he  may  be,  usuaUy 
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succeeds  the  father.    This  kind  of  govenunenV 
18  called  "monarchical,"  and  it  is  that  of  Great 
Bntain,  Gennany  and  Russia.    The  other  kind 
of  government  is  the  "republican,"  where  the 
head,  often  known  a^  the  "president,"  is  chosen 
from  the  general  body  of  the  people  by  the 
citizens  themselves  or  by  persons  directly  repre- 
senting them.     This  is  the  form  existing  in  the 
Umted  States  and  Jrance.     It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  often  men  who  are  bom  poor  and  in  a 
humble  position  rise  to  be  presidents  of  the 
republics. 

The  better  division,  however,  is  into  the  two 
classes,  "despotic"  and  "popular."     In  a  des- 
potic government,  the  ruler  and  a  small  group  of 
men  associated  with  him  cany  on  the  business 
of  the  nation  without  consulting  the  wishes  of 
the  people,    while,   in  a  popular  government; 
the  rulers,  whoever  they  may  be,  must  govern 
as  the  people  wish.     The  government  of  Great   ' 
Bntain  is  monarchical  and  popular,  while  that 
of  the  United  States  is  repubhcan  and  popular 
There  are  not  many  purely  despotic  governments 
now  m  the  world,  but  some  of  the  monarchical 
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goveramente  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  some  of  the 
republican  govemmenu  of  South  America  still 
belong  to  that  class. 

a   The  Empire  and  the  Ooloniefc 
The  name   "  Great   Britain »   is    ordinarily 
^e  n  f.t'""    '"""    '"'    ""e    full   titled 

I^^^'"^  ^"«''°'"  "'  ««»*  Britain  and 
Ireland."    Great  Britain  is  the  ruling  state,  or 

div^on.  m  the  Empire  to  ^hich  we  Mong.    In 
d«Umgs  with  other  motions,  except  in^com- 

~ts  for  the  whole  Empire.  Divisions  of  the 
Empire,  such  as  Canada,  may  have  rejJrfesenta. 
hves  m  makmg  treaties  and  armngements  with 
other  nations  on  any  matter  which  closely 
oonce^s  them.  But  these  are  appointedl^ 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  a^^ell  J^ 
are  considered  as  such  by  foreign  states. ' 

It  is  plain  that  at  present  a  great  change 
«  ^.«g  on  in  the  Empire.  Some  think  tZ 
after  a  time  the  seve^l  divisions  that  are  in 
the  same  position  as  ourselves,  will  be  placed  on 
^  equal  footing  ^eh  the  ruling  division,  Grelt 
Bntam,  and  that  some  way  will  be  devLed^f 


& 
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»aking  them  all  work  together  «,  one  nation^ 
when  dealing  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Other, 
beheye  that  thi«  plan  of  "allied  m,tiom,»  i,  not 
prachcable,  and  that,  if  we  t^r.to  e«ny  it  out,  it 
W.11  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Empi«,. 
Here  ,8  one  of  our  great  problems  and  no  one 
yet  can  gee  a  good  solution. 

Our  Empire  is  not  an  " empire"  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  tenn.,,  It  has  received  this  name 
sole  y  on  account  of  its  enormous  size,  for  its 
head  ,s  not  an  emperor  but  a  king.  Though  the 
tang  IS  called  an  emperor  as  well,  it  is  only  as  the 
ruler  of  India  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  title. 

the  Bnfsh  Isles  and  India,  were  originally 
called  "colonies,"  or  settlements,  because 
emigrants  went  from  Great  Britain  to  take  up 
land,  or  settle,  in  them.  All  of  them  were  at 
firet  governed  by  men  whom  Great  Britain 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  colonists  had 
very  httle  to  do  with  the  management  of  their 
own  public  affairs. 

But  afterwards  those  colonic  which  possessed 
a  sufficiently  ferge  and  suitable  population  were 
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allowed  to  govern  thenwelves,  and  they  have  all 
established   popular   forma  of  government   as 
mnch  like  that  of  Great  Britain  as  possible. 
Such  colonies  have  long  been  known  as  self- 
governing  colonies,  but  they  have  lately  received 
the  special  name  of  "  dominions."    Tliis  is  the 
name  which  we  chose  when   we  united  the 
separate  colonies  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  into  one  lai^e  country,  the 
Dommion  of  Canada. 

The  word  "colony"  we  do  not  like,  and  we 
osuaUy  speak  of  ourselves  as  a  "  nation."    Some 
object  to  the  name  "nation,"  because  it  ordin- 
anly    means    an    "  independent    nation "    or 
"sovereign  state,"  and  we  do  not  claim  to  be 
that,  but  desire  to  be  part  of  the  Empire.    Its 
n«e  may  be  defended,  because  it  is  the  nearest 
suitable  word  for  a  new  condition  of  affairs,  and 
we  give  the  term  a  special  meaning,  just  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  given  a  special 
meaning  to  the  word  "state."    A  "state"  like 
New  York  is  not  an  independent  state,  but  is 
^bject  to  the  government  of  the  whole  United 
States  at  Washington.     The  chief  "dominions" 
m  the  Empire  besides  Canada,  are  Australia 
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(oaUed  "Commonwealth),"  New  Zealand,  New- 
foundland, and  the  South  African  colonies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies  which  have 
not  a  population  suitable  for  self-government,  as 
those  situated  in  the  tropics  where  the  native 
races  are  not  highly  civilized,  are  placed,  either 
whoUy  or  partly,  under  the  administration  of 
persons  chosen  by  Great  Britain.  Such  are 
called  "crown  colonies." 

But  sometimes  native  races  are  left  under  their 
own  rulers,  Great  Britain  maintaining  a  general 
oversight  through  a  specially  appointed  repre- 
sentative.  This  kind  of  government  is  known 
as  a  "protectorate."  Sometimes  also  Great 
Britain  conducts  the  government  of  a  country 
which  in  strict  law  is  the  dependency  of  another 
nation,  but  which  in  feet  is  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  Thus  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  though  they 
belong  in  name  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  are  reaUy 
ruled  by  Great  Britain. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  British  Empire 
there  is  every  kind  of  government  from  the 
most  highly  popular  to  the  most  despotic.  But 
whatever   may    be    the    form.    Great   Mtain 
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endeavours  to  admlnistep  it  in  such  a  ma^er 
as  to  make  possible  for  each  of  the  vast 
number  of  races  and  tribes  under  the  imperial 
sway  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

^  ,      J' ^^^  olMenred  fchst  the  luwi.  " EiwUnd "TnfS. 

^^u   iL  ^^  Mwapaper  term  for  the   oolonie..     li. 

origin  k  obrioM.    The  aetu.!  tiU«  of  the  kiiur  i.  •  ••  ^^  i. 

Britrin«d  Ireland  and  of  the  Britkh  Dominion,  beyond  the  S«l 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Bmperor  of  IndiT"^^^^^ 

QuEsnoKa 

1.  What  nations  are  called  the  "  ereat  Dowem  "  1   Wi,» 
are  they  80  caUed  ?  greatpowers    ?   Why 

2.  What  does  "government "  do  for  the  nation  ? 
^a^MenUon  and  describe  the  chief  kinds  of  govern- 

E^^Z^^^it  T  '"'P^'" '    ^^y  ^^  ^«  '^l  "»e  British 
Jianpire  by  that  name  ? 

aomimons    ?    Give  examples  of  each. 


■^^ 
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This  royal  throne  of  kingi,  tliis  acepteitsd  isle, 

This  earth  of  im^esty,  this  seat  of  Mars,- 

Tliis  other  Eden,  deroi-paradise, 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 

Against  infection  and  the  liand  of  war, 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands, 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 

».  Jr*v  ilManI  //,  Atl  It,  *.  1 
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TOPIC  II. 

The  Dominion  and  the  Provinces. 

1.    Federal  System  of  Oovemment 

Our  system  of  government  is  what  is  known 

as   a    confederation,    and    in    this    respect   it 

resembles    that    of    the    United    States    and 

Australia  and  differs  from  that  of  Great  Britain 

and  France.     The    settled   part    of  Canada  is 

divided    into    nine   provinces,    each    having   a 

government  of  its  own. 
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A   provincial   government  has  the  duty  of 
looking  after  certain  definite  matters  which  con- 
oem  the  province  alone,  and  which  it  is  believed 
can  best  be  managed  by  such  a  body  of  local  men 
iSuniliar  with  local  needs.    In  a  country  of  vast 
extent  such  as  ours,  the  provinces  differ  very  much 
ftx)m  one  another,  in  their  position,  some  being 
on  the  sea  and  others  inland ;  in  their  physical 
features,  some  being  mountainous  and  others 
consisting  of  prairie ;   and  in  their  inhabitants, 
8ome  containing  chiefly  people  whose  ancestors 
came  from  the  British  Isles,  others  possessing  a 
more  mixed  population,  and  one,  Quebec,  1  aving 
a  great  m^ority  of  persons  of  French  descent 
Consequently,  it  is  plain  that  with  respect  to 
many  things  kws  must  be  different  in  different 
provinces  in  order  to  suit    the    vaiying   con- 
ditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  matters  which  were 
thought  by  the  founders  of  our  constitution 
to  concern  the  whole  body  of  Canadians,  or 
those  about  which  it  was  felt  moi^  suitable  laws 
could  be  made  by  a  group  of  men  representing 
the  enure  country,  were  left  to  bo  managed 
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by  a  central   government,    usually    called,  the 
Dominion  or  Federal  Government. 

2.  Subjects  of  Dominion  Legislatioii. 
No\vr  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  doubt 
as  to  which  government,  Dominion  or  provincial, 
had  the  right  to  make  laws  in  regard  to 
particular  matters,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Dominion  should  deal  with  everything  which 
was  not  expressly  assigned  to  the  control  of 
the  provinces.  Then  "for  greater  certainty" 
there  was  drawn  up  the  following  list  of  subjects 
about  which  the  government  of  the  Dominion 
alone  has  the  power  to  "legislate"  (that  is, 
make  laws) : 

(1)  The  pubHc  debt  and  property,  (2)  trade 
and  commerce,  (3)  the  raising  of  money  by 
any  kind  of  taxation,  (4)  the  borrowing  of 
money,  (o)  the  postal  service,  (6)  the  taking 
of  the  census,  (7)  military  and  naval  matters, 
(8)  the  payment  of  the  "  civil  ser^H^e,"  that 
is,  the  clerks  and  other  officials  employed  by 
the  government,  (9)  lighthouses,  (10)  naviga- 
tion and  shipping,  (11)  quarantine  and  marine 
hospitals,  (12)  fisheries,  (13)  ferries,  except  when 
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entirely  within  a  province,  (H)  currency  and 
coinage,  (15)  banking  and  paper  money,  (16) 
savings    banks,    (17)    weights    an<I     measures, 

(18)  bills  of  exchange  and    promissory  n«tes 

(19)  interest,   (20)   legal  tender,   that  is,   what 
shall  be   accepted   as   money    in   payment  for 
anything,     (21)    bankruptcy,    (22)    patents    for 
inventions,     (23)    copyrights    on     books,     etc 
(24)  Indians  and   Indian   lands,   (25)  naturali! 
nation,    that    is,    the    giving    of  the    rights  of 
citizenship    to    foreigners,    (26)    marriage   and 
divorce,  (27)  the  criminal  law,  except  the  con- 
stitution of  the  courts  of  law,  (28)  penitentiaries 
(29)  matters  expressly  stated  as  not  belonging 
to  the  provinces. 

3.  Subjects  of  Provincial  Legislation. 
To  the  provincial  governments  has  been 
assigned  the  definite  list  of  subjects  given 
below.  They  cannot  legislate  about  any  matter 
not  mentioned  in  this  list;  but  they  alone  can 
legislate  about  those  which  are  included  in  it. 

(1)  The  changing  of  the  constitution  of  the 
province,    except    in    regani    to   the   office    of 
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lieutenant-governor,  (2)  direct  taxation,  (3)  the 
borrowing  of  money  for  the  province,  (4)  the 
civil  service  of  the  province,  (6)  the  public 
lan^s,  if  the  province  owns  its  lands,  (6)  the 
prisons  and  reformatories  of  the  province,  (7) 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  charitable  institutions, 
(8)  municipal  institutic  iis,  (9)  "  ises  such  as 
those  of  taverns,  shops,  and  auctioneers,  (10) 
local  works  and  undertakings,  except  lines  of 
steamships,  raflways,  canals,  telegraphs,  and 
other  works  and  undertakings  extending  outside 
the  province,  and  such  works  which,  although 
wholly  inside  the  province,  are  declared  by  the 
Dominion  parliament  to  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada,  (11)  the  incorporation  of 
companies  for  business  in  the  province,  (12)  the 
solemnization  of  marriage,  (13)  property  and 
civil  rights,  (14)  the  administration  of  justice 
and  procedure  in  civil  matters  in  the  courts, 
(15)  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
case  any  provincial  law  is  broken,  and  (16) 
generally  all  matters  of  a  merely  local  or 
private  nature. 

The  subject  of  education  must  be  added  to 
this  provincial  list.    But  if  a  province  before 
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it   entered   confederation   has   passed   laws   to 
establish  separate  schools,  it  must  always  allow 
these  schools  to  be  carried  on.     Consequently, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ontario  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  Quebec  can  never  be  forced  to  give 
up  the  separate  schools  which  they  at  present 
pos  OSS.     Further,   the   subjects  of  agriculture 
and  immigration  may  be  dealt  with  by  both 
the  Dominion  and  the  provinces.    But  if  the 
Dominion  law  and  the  provincial  law  do  not 
agree  in  whole  or  in  part,   the  Dominion  law 
is  the  one  which  has  force. 

What  happens  if  a  province  enacts  a  law  on  a 
subject  with  which  it  has  no  right  to  aeal  ?    If 
a  person  breaks  such  a  law,  can  he  be  punished  ? 
He  can  allow  the  matter  to  go  to  trial  in  a  cout, 
and  it  is  there  determined  whether  the  province 
has  a  right  to  enact  such  a  law  or  not.     If  the 
province  has  no  such  right,  the  person  wins  his 
case  and  cannot  be  punished.    In  very  important 
matters  a  suit  of  this  kind  will  be  carried  from 
a  lower  court  to  a  higher,   until  it  is  finaUy 
decided  by  the  highest  court  in  the  Empire,  the 
Privy  Coimcil  in  England. 
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4.    Dominion  Control  of  Provincial  Legislation. 
But  there  is  anothep  way  hy  which  not  only  a 
law  beyond  the  right  of  a  province  to  make,  but 
even  one  which  comes  within  its  right,  can  be 
entirely   set    aside.     This    is    to    be   found   in 
what  is  known  as  the  power  of  "disallowance." 
The  Dominion  government  may,  ff  it  desires, 
"disallow,"   or  set   aside,   any  provincial  law, 
provided  that  i(  does  so  within  a  year  after 
receiving  a  copy  of  such  law  from  the  province. 
This   is   a  power  which   should  not  be   used 
very  oft«n,  because  it  is  very  natural  for  the 
people  of  a  province  to  resent  what  looks  like 
too    much    interference  with    their   own    local 
affairs. 

6.    Imperial  Control  of  Dominion  Legislation. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  has  likewise 
the  right  to  disallow  a  law  cLacted  by  the 
Dominion,  if  it  is  considered  that  tais  law 
will  cause  injury  to  the  Empire,  is  contrary  to 
treaties  that  have  been  made  with  foreign 
nations,  or  is  beyond  the  right  of  our  parliament 
to  pass. 
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6.    Uncertainties  as  to  Dominion  and  Provincial 

Powers. 

Now  it  may  seem  as  if  everything  had  been 
carefully  provided  for,  so  tliat  no  dispute  could 
ever  arise  between  a  province  and  the  Dominion 
in  regard  to  the  subjects  about  which  they  have 
a  right  to  legislate.     But  it  is  just  here  that 
some    of    the    greatest    difficulties    have    been 
encountered.     Many  matters  were  not  carefully 
enough  stated   in    the  constitution,  and,   as  a 
consequence,  the  courts  have  had  to  do  a  great 
deal    of    work    in    determining    whether    the 
Dominion  or  the  provinces  have  the  power  to 
legislate  in  certain  cases.     For  example,  one  of 
the  very  important  questions  for  a  long  time  in 
doubt  was,  how  far  the  provinces  could  go  in 
making   laws    about    the    sale  of   intoxicating 
liquors.     This  question  has  been  at  last  decided, 
and  it  is  now  known  that  the  provinces  are 
allowed  to  restrict  and  practically  to  prohibit  the 
sale  in  certain  well-defined  ways. 

In  concluding  this  topic,  we  may  observe  that 
the  laws  of  our  province  have  much  more  to  do 
with  our  ordinary  life  and  its   happiness  than 
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have  the  laws  of  the  Dominion.  For  what  our 
city  or  other  locat  municipality  asks  from  us  or 
does  for  us.  how  our  schools  are  conducted,  how 
property  is  kept  or  sold,  and  a  vast  number  of 
such  matters  as  most  intimately  concern  us,  all 
depend  upon  the  laws,  good  or  bad,  which  our 

province  makes. 

« 

NoTK.--The  " constitution"  i.  the  name  given  to  the  whole 
body  or  collection  of  nUes  in  accordance  with  which  the  govern- 
ment  of  a  country  i.  conducted.    In  Great  Britain  these  rule,  are 

1°<1*T*  '•"***"  °"*  '*«*'^«'  *«»  «»•  '*«'^«><^  They  ^ 
gathered  from  what  BritUh  government,  have  done  in  the  part 
even  back  to  distant  ages,  and  have  come  t«  be  pretty  weU 
under.tood  If  there  is  doubt  a.  to  what  to  do  in  aVicT 
^,  or  ,f  there  really  is  no  rule,  a  certain  decision  is  adopted  by 
the  government  a.  to  the  matter.    This  decision  may  lead  up  Z 

JjnltL'st.  k"**  '"'"'*'  '"^  "  ^^^  •  "precedent."  In  the 
Umted  States,  however,  a  great  number  of  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment  are  written  out  in  a  formal  document,  and  are  chang«i 
rarely  and  with  difficulty.    So  we  speak  of  Great  Britain  as  iZ^ 

LelvT"  .  «;r''"*'""'  ""^  *»'  *»»*  ""-^  SUtes  as  having 
largely  a  "  wntten     constitution.    Canada  has  a  written  constit^ 

faK«mthe..Bntish  North  America  Act."  which  was  passed  by  the 
parhament  of  Great  Britain  at  our  request  in  ISerlTthaf  the 

Zro.T^li"'^'^  "'  '^"^  ^^'  "^^8^*  ^  fo'-^d  into  a 
mon  or  "confederation,"  and  be  able  to  work  together  with  a 
federal  government  over  them  al.  But  there  are  a  multitude  of 
points  which  our  wntten  constitntion  does  not  cover,  and  so  we 
follow  and  establish  precedents  «  well,  and  also  go  back  to  Z 
precedents  set  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain. 
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1.  Why  is  the  federal  system  of  government  suitable 
for  Canada  ? 

2.  Tell  in  a  general  way  what  classes  of  subjects  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the 
provincial  governments.  Illustrate  your  answer  by 
examplea 

3.  To  what  extent  can  the  provinces  deal  with  the 
subjects  of  education  and  immigration  ? 

4  How  can    the  Dominion    control    the   legislation 
of    the    provinces?    How    can  Great    Britain    control 
.Dominion  legislation? 

6.  What  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  working  of  our 
federal  system  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  "constitution"?  What  is 
a  "precedent"? 

7.  Write  a  composition  taking  as  your  subject  the 
thought  contained  in  the  following  lines: 

The  State. 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ;. 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 
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No  I  men,  high-mi  ndcd  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude,— 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain. 

-Wmam  Jmm. 


»  TOPIC  III. 
How  THE  Laws  ahe  Made. 

1.    Legislation. 
In  the  government   of  a  country  there  are 
three  kinds  of  work  to  be  done.     One  is  the 
making  of  the  laws,  and  another  is  the  carrying 
out  of  the  laws.     The  third  kind  of  work  is  that 
which  the  courts  do  in  deciding  what  the  law  is 
in  particular  cases  that  are  brought  before  them. 
Let  us  for  the  present  consider  only  the  first 
kind  of  work,  the  making  of  the  laws.     We  may 
well  do  so,  because  in  our  country  the  men  who 
carry  out  the  laws  are  also  among  those  who 
make  the  laws.     In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  men  who  carry  out  the  laws, 
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immely,  the  president  and  his  cabinet,  Iiave  little 
part  in  making  them. 

2.    Parliament 
The    body    of   men    who    legislate    for   the 
Dominion  is  called  the  "  parliament "  of  Canada. 
Parliament  consists  of  the  king  and  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Commons.     The  king  cannot,  of  course,  be 
present  here  in  Canada,  and  so  some  one  is 
appointed  to  act  for  him.     This  representative 
of  the  king  is  known  as  the  governor-general 
Yet  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  king 
is  considered  to  be  the  direct  ruler  of  Canada. 
All  laws  are  made  in   his   name,  and  not  in 
that  of  the  govemor-general.     Moreover,   the 
governor-general  is  said  to  give  not  his  own  but 
the  king's  assent  to  a  bill,  before  it  becomes  law. 

3.  Govemor-Gteneral. 
The  governor-general  is  appointed  by  the 
British  government,  and  is  generally  some  well 
known  man  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  usually  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  No  Canadian 
has  ever  been  appointed,  but  it  cannot  l)e  said 
that  any  rule  has  been  mad-  as  yet  in  regard 
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to  the  matter.  Some  diiy  the  question  will 
come  up  for  decision,  and  there  will  be  a 
precedent  set  either  for  or  against  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  Canadian  to  this  high  office. 

The  governor-general  acts  towards  the  houses 
of  parliament  of  Canada  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  king  acts  towards  the  houses  of 
parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  king  nowa- 
days  lias  no  power  to  do  anything  but  what 
the  houses  of  parliament  wish.  If  they  pass 
a  bill,  he  must  assent  to  it. 

He  does  not  sit  in  either  of  the  houses,  and 
IS  quite  apart  from  them.     But  the  leader  of 
the  government,  that  is,  the  person  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  is  willing  to  obey,  is  expected 
to  tell  the  king  about  all  important  matters  that 
are  being  discussed  in  parliament.    The  king  can 
give  advice  to  the  leader  of  the  government,  and 
can  warn  him,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  leading 
parliament  to  make  mistakes,  but  cannot  refuse 
to  do  what  parliament  wishes.    All  discussions 
between  the  king  and  the  leader  of  the  govern- 
ment are  kept  absolutely  secret.     So  nobody 
really   knows    what    the    king's    opinions  are. 
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Since  he  must  do  what  parliament  and  its 
leader  desire,  he  is  never  blamed  if  a  mistake 
is  made.  Consequently,  there  is  at  the  head  of 
the  nation  a  person  who  is  regarded  as  above 
and  beyond  all  the  fierce  struggle  of  politics. 
If  the  nation  is  dissatisfied,  it  blames  only  the 
leader  of  the  government  and  those  who  support 
him  in  parliament. 

Sometimes,  however,  our  governor-general, 
when  a  bill  is  sent  to  him  after  it  has  passe<l 
♦he  two  Houses,  may  say  that  he  does  not  give 
.ho  king's  assent  to  it,  but  reserves  it  for  the 
king's  decision,  that  is,  of  course,  for  the 
decision  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
The  governor-general  will  never  reserve  a  bill, 
unless  he  has  a  good  reason  for  so  doing,  such 
as,  believir^  that  it  will  be  hurtful  to  the  Empire 
as  a  whole,  that  it  is  contrary  to  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  or  that  it  is  beyond  the  right  of 
our  parliament  to  pass.  Two  years  are  allowed 
for  the  British  government  to  consider  whether 
the  king's  assent  shall  be  given  to  a  bill 
reserved  in  this  way.  If  it  is  given,  the  bill 
becomes  k./,  but,  if  not,  the  bill  does  not 
become  law. 
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As  hax  been  mentioned  before,  the  British 
government  can  likewise  disallow  «  Uw  already 

fr"  ""•'  '««™^'  to  '>y  the  govemor-geneml 
^  .to  powers  are  very  g^at,  but  they  .„  ^ 
carefully,  or  there  would  soon  arise  much  ill- 
feelmg  m  Canada  against  Britain.    I„  the  same 
way  the.,  would  be  ill-feeling  in  the  p..vi„ees, 
.f  the  Dominion  government  uscl  its  power  of 
disallowance  without  proper  ca«,.    All  trouble 
"usually  avo.ded,    because   the  governments 
coneeme.1  earnestly  strive  to  meet  one  another's 
vews  as  far  as  possible.    In  the  en,I  mr;.e« 
can  generally  be  arranged  in  a  very  friendly  way 
even  when  the  governments  Iwve  not  at  fl,;; 
Deen  m  agreement  upon  certain  points. 

*   The  Senate. 
It  is  in  the  houses  of  pariiament  that  the  laws 
are  made;  for  it  is  now  plain  that  the  governor- 
general,  although  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  nation 
has    scarcely   any    real    power.      Of   the    twj 
Houses,  the  Senate  is  very  much  less  important 
than  the  Commons.     The  Senate  has,  however, 
the  same  right  of  legUlation  as  the  Commons 
except  m  one  important  matter.    But  usually  it 
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does  not  try  to  do  much  work  Ijeyond  nccoptinj; 
after  more  or  less  discussion  and  amendment 
the  bills  already  pas8e<l  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Later  we  shall  learn  why  it  is  that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  more  im|)ortant  i>arliamentary 
body. 

6.    The  House  of  Oommons- 
The  laws  are  really  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  leader  of  the  government  is 
nearly  always  a   member   of  this   House  and 
guides  it  in  its  work.     If  he  should  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Scnati^,  he  must  have  some 
one  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  his  place.    But  such  an  arrange- 
ment is   not  a   safe   one    in    our  parliament. 
Besides  the  leader  of  the  government,  most  of 
the  members  of  his  cabinet,  that  is,  those  who 
are  directly  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  have  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     We  usually  speak  of  the  leader 
and   his  cabinet  as  the   "government."     They 
must  either  have  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  give  up 
their  places  to  those  who  are  able  to  obtoin  a 
majority. 
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It  18  their  duty,   while  they  are  in  power, 
to    see    that    the    laws    which    are    necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  nation,  are 
properly  passed  by  parliament.     Bills  introduced 
at    the    wish    of    the    government   are    called 
"government  measures."    They  may  be  brought 
in  either  by  members  of  the  government  them- 
selves or  by  private  members  in  whom  they  have 
confidence.     If  a  government*  measure  does  not 
rass,  the  government  must  resign  or  ask  the 
governor-general  to  allow  a  new  election  to  be 
held.      Therefore,   the  defeat  of  a  government 
measure  in  the  House  is  a  very  serious  matter 
and  hardly  ever  happens.     For  the  government 
usually  finds  out  beforehand  whether  its  sup- 
porters are  willing  to  allow  the  bill  to  pass  or 
not. 

But  sometimes  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment may  feel  that  a  certain  measure  which 
they  desire  to  bring  in,  is  so  important  that 
it  must  be  placed  •  before  the  House,  and  yet 
that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  rejected.  What 
they  will  probably  do,  will  be  to  endeavour 
to  put  this  measure,  if  possible,  in  such  form 
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as  to  render  t  more  ^3ceptable  to  their 
followers  and^iiuluce  tb  m  to  change  their 
minds.  Moreover,  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment do  not  like  to  see  their  side  beaten,  and 
besides,  members  of  the  House  do  not  usually 
wish  to  have  an  election  held  before  the  regular 
time,  because  elections  are  uncertain  and  expen- 
sive. Therefore,  the  government  generally  finds 
it  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  its  followers  to 
assist  in  passing  all  the  legislation  that  is 
required. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  which  the  govern- 
ment introduces,  a  great  many  bills  are  brought 
in  by  private  members.  Some  of  these  pass, 
many  do  not  pass,  while  others  never  really 
come  before  the  House  at  all.  We  shall  be 
able  to  understand  this  part  of  the  subject 
better  when  later  we  study  how  parliament 
does  its  work. 

Nora.— Before  a  proposed  law  has  paaaed  the  housea  of  parUa- 
ment  and  has  been  assented  to  by  the  governor-general,  it  is  known 
as  a  «  biU."  Afterwards  it  is  called  an  "act  of  parliament "  or  a 
"statute.''  An  act  of  parliament  may  come  into  force  as  a  "law  " 
as  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  Houses  and  received  the  royal  assent, 
or  It  may  be  intended  to  come  into  force  at  a  later  time. 
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Questions. 

1.  What  are  the  three  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
governing  of  a  country  ? 

2.  Of  what  does  parliament  consist  ? 

3.  By  whom  is  the  govemor-general  appointed  ?  What 
are  his  duties?  Who  is  the  govemortgeneral  at  the 
present  time? 

4.  When  may  the  govemor-general  "reserve"  a  bill? 

6.  What  special  meaning  does  the  word  "government" 
have  m  politics  ?  "«cm, 

6.  What  are  "government  measures "  ? 

7  What  is  the  difference  between  a  "bill"  and  an 
*  act    ? 

8.  Commit  to  memory  the  following  lines: 

You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease. 

Within  this  region  I  subsist, 

Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist. 
And  hmguish  for  the  purple  seas. ' 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till. 
That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friend^  or  foes 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will ; 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent 
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TOPIC  IV. 
How  Parliament  Does  Business. 
1-    The  Speaker. 
We  shall  now  take  up  more  fully  the  study 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  see  how 
they  carry  on  their  work  and  how  the  members 
of  each  are  chosen.     We  shall  speak  chiefly  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  mention  the  Senate 
only  when  the  latter  differs  in  some  important 
respect  from  the  Commons. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  like  any  public 
meeting,  and  must  have  a  chairman  to  see  that 
business  is  conducted  in  a  proper  way.     The 
chairman  is  called  the  "  speaker."    He  is  elected 
by  the  House,  when  it  first  meets  after  the  parlia- 
mentary elections.     He  is  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  government,  because  the  government  have 
the  majority  in  the  House,  and  thus  can  always 
secure  the  election  of  one  of  their  own  friends. 
But   as   soon   as   he   becomes   speaker,   he    is 
expected  to  be  impartial,  that  is,  to  see  that  aU 
members  are  fairly  treated  in  the  debates,  no 
matter   whether   they    are    supporters   of  the 
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government  or  not.     There  is  also  elected  a 
deputy  or  assistant  speaker. 

The  speaker  of  the  Senate  is  not  elected  by 
the  Senate,  but  is  appointed  by  the  "gdvernor- 
general-in-council,"  which  means,  as  we  shall  find 
out  later,  the  government. 

2.  Other  Officers  of  the  Houses. 
There  are  certain  other  officers  in  the  Houses, 
who  are  not  members  of  parliament,  but  are 
appointed  to  help  with  the  carrying  on  of 
business.  For  example,  there  is  a  clerk,  with 
many  assistants  under  him,  who  has  charge  of 
the  journals  or  records  of  what  the  House  has 
done,  the  translation  of  documents,  and  a  great 
many  other  such  matters. 

Another  officer  in  the  Commons  is  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  who  is  in  some  respects  the 
policeman  of  the  House.  If  a  member  will 
not  obey  the  speaker  or  is  disorderly,  the 
sergeant-at-arms  arrests  him  or  has  him  re- 
moved. He  also  looks  after  the  furniture  of 
the  House,  and  has  charge  of  the  pages,  or 
little  messenger  boys,  who  wait  on  the  members, 
carrying  books,  taking  messages  and  the  like. 
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It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  these  little 
fellows  running  about  on  their  various  duties, 
while  a  meeting  of  the  House  is  going  on! 
Another  duty  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  is  to  walk 
in  front  of  the  speaker  on  the  proper  occasions, 
carrying  the  mace,  the  symbol  of  the  House's 
authority. 

3.    The  Speech  from  the  Throna 
Parliament  must  meet  at  least  once  a  year. 
The  governor-general  who,  as  always,  follows  in 
this  matter  the  advice  of   the    leader  of  the 
government,   sets    the    day  for   parliament    to 
assemble.     When  the  day  comes,  he  himself  or 
some   person    representing    him,  generally  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  goes  in  great  state  to 
the    parliament    buildings,  accompanied    by    a 
bodyguard  of  soldiers.     He  takes  his  seat  on  a 
throne  in  the  chamber  where  the  Senate  meets, 
and  then  sends  a  message  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  leave  their  own  chamber 
and  come  to  the  Senate. 

When  they  arrive,  he  reads  a  short  address  in 
English  and  French  which  mentions  what  busi- 
ness the  government  is  going  to  ask  parliament 
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to  do  during  the  session.  This  is  called 
the  "speech  from  the  throne."  It  is  not 
written  by  the  governor-general,  as  one  might 
suppose,  but  by  the  leader  of  the  government. 
When  this  brief  ceremony  is  over,  the  governor- 
general  goes  away,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  return  to  their  own  chamber. 
In  due  time  the  address  is  discussed  and  a  reply 
to  it  is  prepared.  * 

All  these  doings  seem  rather  strange  and 
formal  to  us  nowadays,  but  they  meant  a 
great  deal  long  ago  in  England.  In  those 
times  the  speech  was  a  real  one  from  the  king 
himself,  and  often  parliament  was  very  unwilling 
to  do  what  he  desired.  So  the  reply  was  then 
a  very  real  ihing  too,  and  was  drawn  up  by 
members  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
But  all  this  is  long  since  changed,  though  the 
old  forms  are  still  kept  up. 

4.    Good  Manners  in  Parlia  uent 

While  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 

member  must  always  address  his  remarks  to  the 

speaker  and  not  to  the  other  members.     He  is 

not  allowed  to  call  any  member  by  his  name,  but 
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must  describe  him  as  "  the  honourable  member 
for  North  York,"  or  "  the  honourable  member  for 
Calgary,"  or  whatever  the  member's  constituency 
may  be.  This  is  done  so  that  debates  in  the 
House  may  be  as  dignified  as  possible,  and  that 
members  may  be  less  tempted  to  say  evil  things 
of  one  another. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  speaker  to  check  the 
use  of  all  improper  terms  in  debate.  For 
example,  no  member,  no  matter  who  he  may 
be  o-  how  much  he  thinks  himself  to  be  in 
the  right,  is  allowed  to  call  another  member 
a  "scoundrel."  In  moments  of  excitement 
members  sometunes  so  far  forget  themselves  as 
to  use  such  violent  language,  but  the  speaker  of 
the  House  always  requbes  that  an  apology  be 
made. 

6.  Debate. 
As  in  any  public  meeting,  a  question  is 
brought  before  the  House  in  the  form  of  a 
motion  made  by  on^  member  and  seconded  by 
another,  except  that  two  days  before,  notice 
must  be  given  that  such  a  motion  will  be  made. 
In  the  debate  on  a    motion  each  member  is 
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allowed  to  speak  only   once.    The    mover   is, 
however,  p  rmitted  to  reply. 

But  when  a  freer  and  fuller  discussion  is 
desired  so  that  all  points  may  be  brought  out, 
the  House  goes  into  "committee."  This  is 
always  done  in  the  case  of  bills,  since  it  is 
advisable  to  have  all  details  studied  closely  as 
a  mean's  of  preventing  mistakes.  When  the 
House  goes  into  committee,  the  speaker  leaves 
the  chair,  and  the  deputy  speaker  or  a  chairman 
presides  in  his  place.  The  House  may  then  be 
said  to  be  in  its  "  working  clothes." 

6.    A  Division. 

When  the  debate  is  over,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  majority  of  the  House  is  for  or 
against  the  motion,  a  "division"  is  demanded. 
All  the  absent  members  are  called  in,  for  it  is 
the  bad  habit  of  some  of  the  members  to  remain 
out  of  the  House  a  good  deal  of  the  time  and, 
when  summoned,  to  rush  in  to  vote  without 
having  heard  very  much  of  the  debate. 

When  all  are  seated,  the  speaker  asks  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  motion  to  stand.  The 
clerks  then  take  down  the  name  of  each  member 
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who  18  Standing.     Next  those  who  are  against 
the  motion  are  requested  to  rise,  and  their  names 
are  taken  down  in  the  same  way.    When  the 
names  are  all  counted,  the  speaker  states  that 
the  motion  has  been  "lost"  or  "carried,"  as  the 
case  may  be.    The  speaker  himself  never  takes 
part  in  the  voting,   unless  the  votes  for  and 
against  a  motion  are  exactly  equal.     In  that 
case  he  gives  his  vote  and  decides  the  question. 
7.    The  Senate  and  the  Oommons. 
When  a  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  it  is  sent  on  to  the  Senate,  which  considers 
it  in  the  same  way  as  the  Commons  have  already 
done.     If  it  passes  the  Senate,  it  then  goes  to 
the  governor-general  to  be  assented  to  in  the 
name   of  the  king.    Sometimes,   however,   the 
Senate  makes  changes  in  a  bill,  and  if  the  two 
Houses  cannot  agree  about  these,  the  bill  is 
dropped.     But  if  the  Houses  reach  an  agree- 
ment, the  bill  is  sent  on  to  the  governor-general 
as  before. 

8.    Oommittees. 
Besides    the     "Committee    of    the    Whole 
House,"   which    has   already    been   mentioned, 
thbre   are    smaller   con\mittees,    or   group  j   of 
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members,  chosen  to  consider  particular  bills  oi^ 
other  matters  and  to  report  their  opinion  about 
them  to  the  House.  Each  committee  has  its 
chairman,  and  it  does  its  work  in  the  same 
way  as  the  committee  of  the  whole  house.  If 
a  bill  does  not  pass  the  committee  which  has 
been  chosen  to  study  and  discuss  it,  there  is 
little  probability  that  it  will  pass  the  House,  at 
least  during  the  existing  session  of  parliament 
In  such  a  case  you  will  probably  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  it  has  been  "killed  in 
committee." 

9.  Supremacy  of  i;he  House  of  Oommons. 
The  House  of  Commons  holds  the  purse  of 
the  nation,  and  this  is  the  true  reason  why  the 
government  must  have  its  support  or  resign. 
Unless  the  House  is  willing,  no  tax  can  be 
collected  by  the  Dominion  government,  and  no 
money  paid  out  for  any  purpose  beyond  a  few 
matters  expressly  mentioned  in  the  constitution. 
It  is  evident  that  the  work  of  .government 
could  not  long  go  on,  if  there  were  no  money 
to  pay  those  employed  in  the  public  service, 
such  as  the  clerks  in  the  parliament  buildings 
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and    the    Dominion    officials    throughout    the 
country. 

A  bill  that  provides  for  the  paying  of  money  op 
the  levying  of  a  tax,  must  first  be  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    Then  it  is  sent  to  the 
Senate,  which  cannot  make  any  change  in  it, 
but  must  either  pass  it  as  it  stands,  or  else  reject 
it  altogether.    Further,  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  private  member  can  propose  such 
a  bill,  but  only  a  member  of  the  government. 
For  the  government  knows,  or  should  know, 
how  much  money  it  needs  and  can  ask  for  the 
proper  amount,  while  a  private  member  could 
hardly  have  such  accurate  knowledge.    Besides, 
if  the  government  did   not  have   this  matter 
entirely  in  its  own  hands,  it  could  not  fairly  be 
blamed,  when  mistakes  were  made  in  levying  too 
high  a  tax  on  the  people  or  in  paying  out  money 
improperly. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  practically  supreme. 
If  it  does  not  approve  of  what  the  government 
is  doing,  it  can  stop  everything  by  simply 
shutting   up   the   purse    of  the    nation.     But 
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nowadays  the  Hoiwo  has  never  to  resort  to 
such  an  extreme  measure.  All  it  has  to  do 
is  to  show  by  a  vote  that  it  no  longer  has 
"confidence"  in  the  government,  and  the  latter 
at  once  resigns. 

10.    Senators. 
We  shall   now   study  how  the  members  of 
parliament  are  chosen.    A  senatcJr  is  appointed 
by  the  "  govemor-gperal-in-council,"  that  is,  by 
the  government.     He  remains  a  member  of  the 
Senate  so  long  as  he  lives,  unless  he  resigns, 
stays  away  from  parlian.i>. .  for  two  sessions 
together,  leaves  Canada  and  becomes  a  citizen 
of  a  foreign  country,  fails  in  business,  commits 
a  crime,  or  goes  to  reside  in  a  province  other 
than  the  one  for  which  he  has  been  appointed 
Before  he  can  be  chosen,  he  must  be  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age,   be  a  British  subject,   uj 
worth  at  least  $4,000,  and  live  in  the  province 
for  which  he  is  to  be  appointed.     A  Quebec 
senator  must  also  live  in  the  particular  division 
of  the  province  for  which  be  is  selected,  or  own 
iwoperty  there.    The  number  of  Senators  is : 
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For  Ontario 24 

"  Quebec 24 

"  Nova  Scotia 1q 

"  New  Brunswick jq 

"  Prince  Edward  Island 4 

"  Manitoba a 

"  Saskatchewan 4 

"  Alberta 4 

"   British  Coluinbiu 3 

87 
11-    Members  of  the  House  of  OommonB. 
Members   of   the    House    of   Commons    are 
elected  by  the   people  of   Canada.      But    not 
everybody  has  a  vote.     The    laws   about  the 
matter  differ  in  the  different  provinces,  but,  as 
a  rule,  aU  men  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  are   British   subjects   and  are  not 
cnmmals  or  insane,  have  the  right  to  vote     In 
one  or  two  of  the   provinces  it  is  necessary 
also  to  own  a  small  amount  of  property,  or  to 
pay  rent  to  a  certain  amount,  or  to  fulfil  some 
other  conditions  before  being  allowed  to  vote. 
Indians  do  not  usually  have  the  right  to  vote. 
In  none  of  the  provinces  are  women  permitted 
to  vote  in  parUamentary  elections. 
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Before  a  person  can  be  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  must  be  a  British  subject,  but 
need  not  own  property  or  live  in  the  province 
or  (district  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  elected. 
If  a  man  who  has  committed  a  crime  is  elected, 
the  House  of  Commons  will  not  allow  him  to 
take  his  seat,  and  the  district  for  which  he 
is  elected  may  just  as  well  be  without  a 
representative. 

12.   The  Number  o^  Members  in  the  OommonB. 
The  number  of  members  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  elections  of  1908  was : 

*     For  Ontario 86 

"   Quebec 65 

"   New  Brunswick 13 

"  Nova  Scotia 18 

"   Prince  Edward  Island 4 

"  Manitoba 10 

"   Saskatchewan 10 

"  Alberta 7 

"  British  Columbia 7 

"   Yukon  Territory l 

•  
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The  question  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  that 
there   were  just   221   members  in  the   House 
of  Commons    in    the    year    1908?     We    shall 
try    to    find    the    answer.      The    number    of 
members   depends    on    the   population    of  the 
Province    of    Quebec.     This    province    must, 
according  to  the  constitution,  always  have  65 
members.     Then,    when    Quebec    is   given    65 
members  for  a  certain  population,  the  other  pro- 
vinces are  given  the  number  that  is  proper  for 
their  population.     If  the  population  of  another 
province  is  greater  than  that  of  Quebec,  that 
province  will  have  more  members  than  Quebec. 
Consequently,    the    Province    of    Ontario    has 
always  had  more  members  than  Quebec.     But  if 
the  population  of  any  province  is  less  than  that 
of  Quebec,  it  will  have  fewer  members.     The 
Province  of  Manitoba,  for  example,  has  always 
had  fewer  members  than  Quebec.     So  to  find 
the  number  of  members  a  province  may  have,  is 
only  a  question  in  arithmetic  which  can  be  easily 
solved. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  population  of  Quebec 
and  that  of  Ontario  as  a  little  smaller  than 
they   reaUy   are,   we   shall    be    able    to   have 
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easier  numbers  with  which  to  deal.    We  shaU 
therefore,  suppose  that  the  popuhtion  of  Qnebe^ 
«    1,626,000.     The    province    must   have   66 
members,  and,  dividing  1,625,000  by  66,  we  find 
that  It  wiU  have  one  member  for  every  26,000 
people.    Further,  if  we  take  the  population  of 
Ontano  as  2,150,000,  all  we  have  to  do  in  o.^er 
to  find  the  number  of  membera  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  is  to  divide  this  number  by  25,000 
The  result  is  86.' 

In  the  same  way  the  number  of  membere 
for  each  of  the  other  provinces  can  be  fomid, 
if  we  know  the  population.    25,000  is  caUed 
m  this  case  the  "mut  of  representation,"  for 
It  IS  the  number  of  people  who  have  a  right 
to  one  member  of  parliament  to  represent  them 
In  order  to  avoid  fractions,  we  have  taken  an 
easy  example,  but -when  ft^ctions' occur,  those 
that  are  less  than  one-half  are  not  counted,  and 
those  over  one-half  are  reckoned  as  equal  to  1. 

The  following  are  additional  examples  to 
be  solved :  1.  The  popuhtion  of  Quebec  in 
1901  was  really  1,648,898  and  that  of  Ontario 
2,182,947   instead   of  the   easier  numbers  we 
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chosa    Find  the  unit  of  rep««entation  and  the 
number  of  membere  for  Ontario. 

sSf  w    f  *'   "^  ^"«*    Columbia   to 
an^'t:  k"  "'  ""'  """  °f '-P«'-»tation, 

^LbirteT'-^'-'^-'^'^^'''^''''^'" 

13.    Oensua 

^a  ,s  com.^,d,  every  ten  yea„  in  those 
years  which  end   in    1,   as    1891.  1901,   ,911. 
After   the   taking   of  the   census,   parkiment 
passes  a  law  to  give  to  each  pi^vinceYts  proper 
number  of  members,  and  this  number  canLot^ 
changed  till  after  the  next  census.    Some  rf  the 
^vmces  may  be  assigned  fewer  membe,.  as  the 
««ult  of  a  new  census,  because  the  population  of 
Quebec  ,s  growing  fet  and  so  the  .mit  of  i^pre- 
8entat,on  u>   increasing.     Thus  Prince  Edward 
Isbnd  came  into  the  Dominion  with  6  member 
and  n«w  has  only  4.     But  the  western  provinces 
alv^^ays  ga.n  members  when  a  change  is  made, 
be^-e    the.r    poputation    is    increasing   ve.^ 


f  ■ 
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In  1908  the  number  of  members  was  reckoned 
according  to  the  census  of  1901.  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  however,  had  gained  members 
by  a  census  taken  in  1906  in  accordance  with 
the  acts  of  parliament  by  which  they  were 
formed  into  provinces.  Yukon.  Teiritoiy  had 
been  given  1  member  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament 

14.    OonstituencieB. 
Having  learned  how  the  number  of  members 
for  each  provmce  is  determined,  we  have  yet 
to   consider   how   the   provinces    are    divided 
into  districts  for  the   election  of  these  mem- 
bers.     Such   divisions   for   electoral    purposes 
are   commonly   caUed    "constituencies."    Each 
constituency  ordinarily  elects  one  member.    But 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  a  city  like  Ottawa, 
which  is  from  its  size   entitled   to  have  two' 
members,  no  division  is  made,  and  the  one  lai^ 
constituency  is  asked  to  elect  two  members. 

To  divide  a  province  into  the  proper  number  of 
constituencies  with  a  fairly  equal  population,  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  In  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  done,  there  is  nearly  always  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  that  the  government  has  acted 
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unfairly.    Tliis  subject  wiU  be  taken  up  more 
nilly  under  Topic  VI. 

tH^etim-.    At  the  «»condreiuii„g  debate  upon  it  UkeapUoe 

8olon«r.Ljf       ;    P'*"'*"'~    "•    **"«*    "territorie.." 
mn».  .«/         i^mmion.    But  as  it  becomes  setUed.  bis  (riven 

QuEsnoNa 

chosen?    Mention  some  of  his  dutiea 

2.  What  is  the  "speech  from  the  throne"^     * 

3.  How  is  a  question  brought  up  for  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons ?    How  is  a  "division "  taken  ? 

4.  What  are  the  stages  in  the  passing  of  a  bill  ? 

5.  TeU  why  the  House  of  Commons  is  supreme. 

6.  What  are  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  senator? 
For  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

'Is^rcie:''?'^"^'"^"    '^^""^"^^     "'^^    - 
thWollowmg    hnes,    taking    them    as    applicable    to 
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On  foreign  mountains  may  the  Sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  wanner  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies, 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine: 
"Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle 
And  makes  her,  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak 
mountains  smile. 

-AddiioH. 


TOPIC  V. 
The  Premier  and  the  Cabinet. 

1-  Introduction. 
Mention  has  been  made  many  times  already 
of  the  "government"  and  the  "leader  of  the 
government."  We  shall  now  try  to  show 
what  is  meant  by  these  terms.  The  word 
"government"  is  here  used  in  a  special  sense, 
and  denotes  the  body  of  men  who  really  rule  the 
nation,  for,  as  we  already  know,  the  king  or 
his  representative,  the  governor-general,  has  no 
actual   power.    This    body   is  also  called  the 
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"<»b,net."  Further,  it  U  known  a«  the  "exe- 
oufve  or  the  "  a,lminirtmtion,»  because  it 
executes  or  canies  out  the  laws  and  conducto 
the  business  of  the  nation,  while  the  duty  of 
PJ^hament  U  chiefly  to  legislate  or  make  the 

At  the  head  of  the  cabinet  stands  the  pewon 
whom    we    have    thus    far    called    the    leader 
of  the  government,  but  who  is  more  usually 
knovm  as  the  "prime  minister,"  or  "premier." 
ne  first  fonn  of  the  m>me,  prime  minister,  is 
the  one  always  employed  in  Great  Britain,  but 
no^^often^ed  in  Oanada  except  in  speaking  of 
Bnfsh  affau,.    The  second  fonn,  premier   is 
the  French  word  for   "first,"  with  the  word 
mmister    omitted,  and  so  means  exactly  the 
»me  as  "prime  minister,"  or  "fi,^t  minister." 
We  almost  invariably  employ  the  form  "premier" 
m  speaking  of  Canadian  aflairs. 
But   why   is  the    word    "minister"   used? 
Mmister    means  a  "servant."    Formerly  the 
prime  minister  was  the  servant  of  the  kins 
and  carried   out  his   commands.    Now   he  I 
reaUy   the   servant  of    the   nation,   for   it   is 
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ultimately  through  its  will  that  he  becomes  the 
head  of  the  executive,  or  cabinet.  The  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  are  likewise  called 
"ministers." 

2.    Appointment  of  a  Premier. 
When  a  new  premier  is  to  be  appointed,  the 
govemor-general  sends  for  the  person  whom  he 
thinks  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  support,  and  asks  him  if  he  will  be  his 
adviser  and   form   a  cabinet.     If  the  person 
chosen  feels  that  he  can  secure  the  support  of 
the   Hous«>   of  Commons,    he   sets   about   the 
selection  of  a  certain  number  of  men  who  may 
be  willing  to  become  his  feUow  ministers. 

This  is  an  easy  matter,  if  it  is  pretty  certam 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  support  the  new 
premier.    Otherwise  it  may  be  very  difficult  or 
impossible.    In  the  latter  event  the  new  premier 
must  go  back  to  the  govemor-general  and  say 
that  he  cannot  form  a  cabinet.     He  then  usually 
gives  the  name  of  a  person  who  he  thinks  will 
be  able  to  get  proper  support  in  the  House. 
The  govemor-general  will  at  once  send  for  this 
person,  and  ask  him  to  be  premier  and  form 
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his  cabinet.  When  the  latter  has  his  cabinet 
chosen,  he  reports  the  names  of  the  members 
to  the  governor-general  for  approval 

a   Members  of  the  Cabinet  in  Ptoliament 
The  premier,  when  he  is  first  chosen,  need  not 
be  a  member  of  parliament,  though  he  ahnost 
always  is,  but  he  must  become  a  member  as  soon 
as  possible.     He  usually  prefers  to  belong  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  though  he  would 
be  permitted  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate 
instead  of  the  Commons,  such  an  arrangement 
would  not  work  well,  for  in  that  case  he  would 
not  be  able  to  teke  a  direct  part  in  what  was 
bemg  dor.e  in  the   House   whose   support  is 
so  necessary  to  him.    The  other  ministers  are 
chosen,  sometimes  from  among  men  abeady  in 
parliament,  but  nearly  as  often  from  among  those 
outside.    AU  ministers  must,  however,  like  the 
premier,  betome  members  of  either  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  Senate.    But  usually  only  a  few 
of  the  ministers  are  members  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  even  if  a 
minister  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mens    before    his    appointment,    he    must    be 
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re-elected   to  the    House   as   a   minister  and 
member  of  the   cabinet.    Tlie  reason   is  that 
cabinet  ministers  get  a  special  salary  from  the 
nation   for   their   work,    and   no   member   of 
parliament  is  aUowed  to  accept  any  salary  from 
the  nation   beyond   the  payment    he  receives 
as  an  ordinary  member,  miless  the  people  of 
his  constituency   express   their  willingness  by 
re-electing  him.    The  new  minister  is  usually 
re-elected,   because  'it    is    considered   a   great 
honour  and  advantage  to  a  constituency  to  have 
as  its  representative  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

4.    Supreme  PoxTer  of  the  Premier. 
It  will  be  seen  from   what  has   been  said 
before,  that  so  long  as  the  House  of  Commons 
gives    its    support,   the    premier   is    the    most 
powerful  man  in  the  nation.    The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  are  really  appointed  by  him, 
and,  moreover,  if  he  resigns,   they  too  must 
resign.     The  governor-general  must,  so  far  as 
Canadian  affairs  go,  absolutely  follow  his  advice. 
The  only  real  check  on  the  premier's  power  is 
the  House  of  Commons.    But  the  members  of 
the  House  are  not  always  free  to  do  as  they  like 
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and  vote  against  the  prenuer  at  any  time  they 
may  so  wish.     Nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
House  belong  to  one  of  two  political  parties.    Of 
one  of  the  parties  the  premier  is  the  leader,  and 
he  18  almost  sm^  of  being  supported  by  the 
members  of  his  party  on  all  necessary  occasions 
How  this  comes  about  will  be  explained  under 
Topic  VI.     Therefore,  with  the  steady  support 
of  his  party  behind  him,  the  premier  can  cany 
on  the  work  of  government  veiy  much  in  the 
way  he  thinks  fit,  and  is  thus  the  nation's  real 
ruler. 

6.    Unity  in  the  Cabinet 
But  on  all  important    matters   the  premier 
consults    with   his    fellow    ministers.     Regular 
meetings  of  the    cabinet   are   held,  and  after 
discussion  the  members  come  to  an  agreement 
on  each  question.     If,  however,  a  member  feels 
that  he  cannot  accept  the  decision  of  the  premier 
and  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  on  a  matter  which  is 
regarded  as  important,  he  is  under  obligation  to 
resign.    For  it  was  long  ago  decided  that  our 
government    cannot   proceed   in  a  satisfactory 
way,  unless  the  ministers  are  all  of  the  same 
opir^ion  on  essential  points.     Everything  that  is 
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said  in  the  discussions  at  a  meeting  of  thd 
cabinet,  is  kept  absolutely  secret 

0.  Order-in-Ck>unoiL 
When  the  cabinet  has  reached  an  agreement 
about  some  matter  of  business,  as,  for  example, 
the  appointment  of  an  official,  the  acceptance 
of  a  tender  from  a  contractor  for  some  public 
building,  or  any  one  of  the  many  other  matters 
that  come  up  in  the  work  of  government,  the 
decision  is  written  down  in  due  form  and 
submitted  to  the  goyemor-general  to  bo  signed 
by  him.  It  is  then  called  an  order-in-council 
and  goes  into  effect 

NoTM.— '*OoTenior-QMMnl-in-Ooaiiofl."  Iliis  term  ia  wed  in 
the  OMe  of  »U  official  eote  of  the  oabinet  It  denotea  that  the 
deoiaion  of  the  {wemier  and  hia  miniatera  haa  been  communioated 
to  the  governor-genetal,  and  haa  been  aooepted  hj  him. 

"Privy  Council."  Thia  hiatorie  body  formerly  gare  adrioe  to 
the  king,  when  he  aaked  tor  ita  opinion  on  any  matter  of  state.  It 
ia  atill  retained,  bnt  at  the  {weaent  day  haa  no  dntiea  whaterer. 
Each  cabinet  miniater  muat,  however,  become  a  member  ctf  it  by 
taking  a  prescribed  oath.  Though  he  may  reaign  from  the  cabinet, 
he  always  remains  a  member  of  thia  andent  and  shadowy  ooonoil 
Our  privy  eoimcil  is  called  "  the  King's  Privy  Council  for  Canada," 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  British  Privy  Council. 

The  word  "crown"  is  often  used  instead  of  the  name  of  the 
king,  and  pracHcally  means  the  nation,  aa,  for  example,  in  the  term 
"minister  of  the  crown." 
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QuEtrrioNti 

1.  What  poaiiion  does  the   premier  occupy  in  the 
government  of  the  coantry  1 

2.  How  is  the  premier  choeenf 

a  Why  in  it  advisable  that  the  premier  should  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons? 

4  How  is  it  that  the  premier  is  supremo  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons? 

6.  What  is  an  "  order-in-council  *  ? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  govenor-general-in- 
coundl"  and  "King's  Privy  Council  for  Canada"? 

7.  Write  an  account  of  a  real  or  imaginary  person 
who  rose  to  the  position  of  prime  minister,  as  described 
in  the  following  poem : 

Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 

As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 

Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance. 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known. 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne ; 
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And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
TJie  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire ; 

Yet  feels  as  in  a  pensive  dream, 

When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 
A  distant  dearness  in  the  hill, 

A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stream ; 

The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate. 
While  yet  beside  its  vocal  iiprings 
He  played  at  counsellors  and  kings, 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate ; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
And  reaps  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
Or  in  the  furrow  musing  stands : 

"Does  my  old  friend  remember  me  ?" 

—Tmnyum,  In  Mtmoriam,  LXIV. 


TOPIC  VI. 

Political  Parties. 

1.  Public  Questions. 
There  arise  from  time  to  time  certain  public 
questions  about  which  rnqn  liave  strong  opinions. 
For  example,  many  are  in  favour  of  placing  Tieavy 
duties  on  goods  manufactured  abroad,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  importation  into  the  country,  thus 
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giving    our    manufacturers    an    opportunity   of 
selling  more  of  their  goods   in   the    Canadian 
market.    Many  other  people  advocate  low  duties 
or  no  duties  at  all  on   foreign  goods,  so  that 
Canadians  may  be  able  to  buy  what  they  want 
as  cheaply  as  possible  without  regard   to  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  workmen. 
Such  is  the  tariff  question  which  has  played  a 
great    part    in    .  ir    political     history.      Other 
questions  which  have  ari.sen  are,  that  of  separate 
schools  in  Manitoba  and  the  new  provinces,  that 
of  Senate  refonn,  that  of  the  national  ownership 
of  railways,  and  that  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

2.  Origin  of  the  Party  System. 
It  is  natural  for  all  who  take  one  side  of  a 
public  question  to  form  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
adoption  of  laws  in  harmony  with  their  parti- 
cular views.  The  way  to  make  sure  that  certain 
hiws  will  be  enacted,  is  to  bring  about  the 
election  to  parliament  of  a  majority  of  iDombers 
in  favour  of  thom.  Consequently,  there  is  very 
good   reason    why   persons   who   agree  among 
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themselves  on  an  important  public  question, 
should  establish  the  kind  of  association  which  is 
called  a  political  party. 

But  we  must  observe  also  that  it  is  not  often 
that  a  political  party  is  successful,  if  the  party 
is  formed  solely  because  of  particular  views 
on  one  question,  no  matter  how  important  this 
may  be.  It  is  very  difficult  so  to  interest  the 
great  body  of  the  citizens  in  a  single  question 
that  they  will  unite  on  account  of  it  alone  aside 
from  other  public  matters.  But,  in  the  course 
of  long  years  of  political  discussion,  the 
majority  of  the  people  have  become  separated 
into  two  great  divisions.  These  divisions  are 
known  as  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties. 

The  leaders  of  each,  since  they  are  anxious  to 
secure  a  majority  in  the  House  and  thus  gain 
control  of  the  government,  try  by  every  possible 
means  to  persuade  voters  of  the  merits  of  their 
own  side.  If  they  think  that  a  certain  public 
question  will  "  catch "  a  large  number  of  votes, 
they  will  be  very  ready  to  take  it  up,  even 
though  personally  they  might  prefer  to  leave 
the  matter  alone.    In  this  way,  all  important 
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questions   are   as    a    rule    brought    under   the 
consideration  of  the  people,  and,  in  consequence, 
there   is   on   ordinaiy   occasions    no    need   for 
forming  a  special  political  party.     It  is  onlj 
when  neither  of  the  old  parties  will  assist  in 
the  discussion  of  a  public  matter,  that  a  new 
party  may  come  into  existence.     There  is,  iiow- 
ever,  one  great  disadvantage  in  our  having  these 
permanent   political    divisions.     Many    persons 
become  so  much  interested  in  the  mere  success 
of  their  own  party,  that  they  seem  to  care  very 
little  whether  the  public  measures  which  it  is 
advocating,  are  good  or  bad. 

a    PoUtical  Hatforma. 
Some  time  before  the  elections  a  party  usually 
draws  up  what  is  called  its  "platform,"  that  is, 
a  statement  of  what  its  views  are  in  regard  to 
the  "  issues,"  or  important  questions  before  the 
people.     This  statement  represents  the  "  policy  " 
of  the  party.     Great  care  is  taken  to  show  that 
this  policy  is  in  agreement  with  the  "principles," 
or  general  idea^  of  government  which  the  party 
is  supposed  always  to  follow  and  to  hold  sacred. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  these  principles 
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during  the  "campaign,"  or  period  of  public 
discussion  that  comes  just  before  the  lections. 
A  party  usually  has  a  "  campaign  cry,"  which 
is  supposed  to  give  the  main  issue  in  the  most 
attractive  way.  These  campaign  cries  sound 
very  strange  after  all  the  excitement  is  over. 
Some  of  those  which  have  been  used  are,  «  The 
old  flag,  the  old  policy  and  the  old  leader,"  "It 
is  time  for  a  change,"  "Five  years  more  of  the 
full  dinner  pail."     ' 

4.  Government  and  Opposition. 
The  political  party  which  has  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  which  the  premier 
is  the  leader,  is  called  the  government  party,  and 
the  other  which  opposes  the  government,  is 
known  as  the  "opposition."  The  head  of  the 
latter  party  has  no  special  name,  and  is  called 
simply  the  "leader  of  the  opposition." 

5.  Nominating  Conventions. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  political  party 
before  an  election  is  to  endeavour  to  have  suit- 
able men  "nominated"  in  every  constituency, 
that  is,  to  have  them  put  forward  publicly 
for  election  to  the   House.     These  men,  when 
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selected,  are  called  "candidates."  The  usual 
way  in  which  a  party  chooses  its  candidate,  is 
to  ask  its  friends  in  each  part  of  a  constituency 
to  meet  and  elect  delegates,  or  representativfes,  to 
attend  a  general  meeting,  or  "convention,"  to  be 
held  in  some  central  place. 

At  the  convention  a  number  of  names  are  pro- 
posed, and  a  vote  is  taken.     After  voting  on  all 
the  names,  the  convention  can  generally  narrow 
its  choice  down  to  two  or  three  that  obtain  a 
high  number  of  votes.    The  person  who  finally 
secures  the  highest  vote,  is  chosen  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  j>arty.     Then  the  one  who  comes 
next  to  hun  in  the  number  of  votes  received, 
greneraUy  moves  that  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion "be  made  unanimous,"  and  promises  that 
he  himself,  just  as  the  rest  of  the  convention, 
will  accept  the  party  candidate  and  will  work 
hard  to  secure  his  election  to  parliament. 

Even  though  it  may  be  well  understood  that 
the  member  at  the  time  representing  the  con- 
stituency in  parliament  will  again  be  a  candidate 
at  the  elections,  a  convention  of  his  party  is 
usuaUy  caDed,  and  he  is  nominated  or  not,  as  the 
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convention  thinks  «t    Sometimes  conventions 
when  smamoned,  decide  not  to  put  a  candidat^ 
M  the  field,"  if  they  see  that  their  party  would 
have  httle  chance  of  winning. 

0-   The  Campaign. 
As  soon  as  a  candidate  is  ihosen,  he  must 
set  about  preparing  his  "  campaign."    A  number 
of  the  party  workers  help  him,  but  he  must  do 
a  great  deal  himself.    He  m.«t  try  to  meet  as 
many  persons  as  possible  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  constituency.    For  this  pmpose  he  goes 
about  speaking  at  public  meetings  which  are 
arranged  for  him,   and  is  introduced   by  the 
local  party  men  to  individual  voters. 

He  or  his  friends  have  to  ask  a  great  many 
directly  for  their  votes  or,  as  it  is  said,  "canvass" 
them.    It  is  an  mrfortunate  thing  that  so  many 
will  not  vote  for  a  candidate,  unless  they  are 
pemnaUy  solicited.    They  seem  to  foi^t  that 
votmg  IS  one  of  the  highest  duties  which  they 
have  to  perform  as  citizens,  and  that  they  should 
vote  for  the  candidate  they  believe  to  be  the 
best,  whether  they  have  ever  been  canvassed 
or  not 
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Sometimes  also  money  is  paid  for  votes.    This 
"bribing"  of  electors  is  one  of  the  greatest 
cnmes  that  can  be  committed  against  the  nation, 
and  the  person  who  receives  such  money,  is  quite 
as  gmlty  as  the  person  who  pays  it.    If  bribery 
were  ever  to  become  general,  it  would  mean  the 
end  of  liberty  and  good  government,  and  thus 
what  our  ancestors  toiled  during  a  thousand 
years  to   gain  would  be  thrown  away.    There 
may  be  bribery,  too,  in  other  ways  than  by 
money.     For   instance,    some    voters   may    be 
promised  positions  in  the  public  service,  grants 
from  parliament,  or  special  favours  of  various 
kmds.    Such  methods  are  all  equally  bad  from 
a  moral  point  of  view  md  all  equaUy  injurious 
to  the  nation. 

7.  DoubtfU  and  Safe  Oonstituenclee. 
"While  the  candidate  is  working  in  his  own 
constituency,  the  leader  and  other  promment 
men  in  the  party  make  a  tour  through  the 
country.  They  address  meetings  in  what  are 
considered  suitable  places,  especially  in  those 
constituencies  which  the  party  is  afraid  of  losing, 
though  it  has  won  them  at  the  preceding 
election,  or  which  it  does  not  now  hold  but 
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has  hopes  of  winning.  In  feet,  on  these 
"  doubtful "  constituencies  the  fate  of  the  party 
ordinarily  depends. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  divisions 
that  are  ahnost  sure  to  elect  a  Conservative  as 
their  member,  while  there  are  others  that  are 
quite  as  certain  to  elect  a  Liberal.    Now  it  is 
just  because  of  such  circumstances  that  a  govern- 
ment may  have  a  great  temptation  to  face:    For, 
when  a  province  is  tiemg  divided  into  constituen- 
cies, a  government,  if  it  likes,  can  so  make  the 
division,  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  new 
constituencies  may  be  "  safe "  ones  for  its  own 
party,  and  as  many  as  possible  "  doubtful "  for 
the  opposition.    For  example,  if  a  certain  con- 
stituency is  a  doubtful  one  for  the  government, 
and  there  happens  to  be  close  by,  a  district 
that  gives  a  good  majority  in  its  &vour,  all 
the  government  has  to  do  in  order  to  make  the 
constituency  probably  a  safe  one,  is  to  add  this 
district.    Or  the  samj.  result  may  be  gained  by 
taking  away  a  part  of  the  constituency  that  gives 
a  large  opposition  majority.    This  unfair  way  of 
dividing  a  province  is  caUed  a  "gerrymander," 
from  the  name  of  an  American  politician. 
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Nona.— <*8Mt"  k  •  term  often  oaed  for  oonaUtuenoy.  "Beotor" 
IS  another  word  for  "  yoter."  "The  country  »  i.  •  term  freqnently 
employed  in  poUtioe  to  meui  the  electorate,  or  the  whole  body  of 
▼oten  of  the  nation. 

QuEsnoNa 

1.  Mention  some  important  public  questions  that  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time  in  Canada. 

2.  How  do  political  parties  originate  ? 

8.  Explain  the  terms,  "platform,"  "issue,"  "policy" 
"campaign." 

4.  What  is  the  "  opposition  ?  " 

6.  What  is  a  ••  nominating  convention  "  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  a  political  meeting  which  you 
have  attended. 

7.  Who  were  the  candidates  in  your  constituency  at 
the  last  Dominion  election,  and  how  did  they  conduct 
their  campaigns  ? 

a  Explain  "  canvass,"  "  bribery,"  "  gerrymander." 
9.  Learn  by  heart  the  following: 

Frbioom. 
Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.    May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  teare; 

That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 
Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams, 

Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes ! 
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TOPIC  VII. 
How  THE  Elections  are  Held. 

!•    S«Mioiis  of  FarUament 
According  to   our    constitution,  the   British 
North  America  Act,  parliament  must  meet  at 
least  once  a  year.    This  meeting  together  for  the 
purpose  of  making  laws  and  transacting  other 
public  business,  is  dalled  a  "session"  of  parlia- 
ment.   Besides  the  one  ordinary  session  in  the 
year,  a  special  session  is  sometimes  held  when 
there  is  need  for  it.    The  session  may  be  long 
or    short    according    to    circumstances.      The 
ordinary  length  is  about  four  or  five  months. 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Commons  are  each  paid   a   salary,  called   an 
"indemnity,"  of  $2,500  for  attendance  during  a 
session.     If,  however,  a  member  is  absent  from 
the  House  a  certain  number  of  days,  he  loses  a 
part  of  the  indemnity.     Moreover,  if  a  session 
does  not  last  longer  than  thirty  days,  he  receives 
only  a  certain  sum  per  day.     The  salary  of  the 
governor-general  is  $50,000  per  year. 
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2.  Prorogation. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  parliament  is 
"prorogued."  This  term  means  that  parliament 
is  dismissed  for  the  time  being,  but  is  to  be 
called  to  meet  again  at  a  certain  date,  when 
there  will  be  a  new  se;  >ion.  At  prorogation  all 
bills  that  have  not  yet  passed  the  Houses  are 
dropped,  and  at  the  next  session  they  must 
be  presented  again,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
before  parliament. 

On  the  occasion  of  prorogation  the  governor- 
general  comes  in  state  to  the  parliament 
buildings,  as  at  the  opening,  and  gives  the 
royal  assent  to  the  bills  that  have  been  passed 
during  the  session.  He  also  reads  a  short 
speech,  reviewing  the  business  of  the  session, 
and  thanking  the  members  for  the  work  they 
have  done. 

3.    Dissolution. 

The  longest  period  a  parliament  is  allowed 
to  last  is  five  years ;  but  very  few  ever  continue 
so  long.  The  ordinary  duration  is  about  four 
years.  The  government  can  have  a  parliament 
"dissolved,"  or  ended,  at  any  time,  if  the 
governor-general  consents.,  and,   of   course,  he 
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will  hardly  ever  refuse  except  for  the  gravest 
reasons. 

If  a  parliament  is  permitted  to  run  ite  ftiU 
com«e,  there  is  difficulty  in  holding  a  satisfactory 
session  near  the  end.    The  opposition  can  pre- 
vent  legislation  by  simply  talking  away  the  time 
in  committee*of  the  whole,  where  any  member 
may  speak  as  often  as  he  likes.    This  method 
of  delaying  business  is  known  as  "  obstruction." 
When  "  obstructing,^'  members  only  pretend  to 
discuss  the  bill  before   them,  their  chief  aun 
being  to  keep  on  talking  as  long  as  they  can. 
Therefore,  it  is  plain  that,  since  parliament  must 
come  to  an  end  by  a  certain  day,  the  last  session 
can  be  made  nearly  useless  and  the  government 
be  placed  m  an  unpleasant  position  before  the 
country. 

Another  reason  why  a  parliament  hardly 
ever  lasts  its  full  period,  is  that  the  government 
naturally  likes  to  choose  a  time  for  "going 
to  the  country,"  when  it  feels  that  the  ch  mces 
of  winning  are  most  in  its  favour.  If  it 
should  allow  a  pariiament  to  last  into  the  fifth 
year,  it  would  have  less  choice  of  a  suitable 
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moment  for  (lisgolution.  This  must  be  regarded 
as  a  rather  unfair  advantage  which  the  govern- 
ment  can  take  of  the  opposition.  Besides  these 
reasons,  there  is  no  doubt  always  »  strong  desire 
in  the  government  party  "to  ha\^  ii  o.vr"  >i8 
soon  as  possible,  when  in  an\  a.  .  nntlon  dnv 
must  come  before  long. 

^    Premature  DiwolutiDn 
There  are,  however,  occasions  wIi.mi  the  ength 
of  a  parliament  may  be  much  shoi  iciied.    One 
occurs    when    some    very    impoi-tant     matter 
comes  up  for  consideration,  and  the  members  of 
the  government  wish  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  people  approve  of  their  policy  with  respect 
to  it    The  governor-general  is  asked  to  dissolve 
parliament,  and  the  "campaign  "  is  fought  chiefly 
on  that  one  great  question.     If  the  government 
obtains  a  majority,  it  knows  that  the  people 
wish  it  to  carry  out  its  policy.    If  it  is  defeated, 
the  opposition    comes    into   power   as  a  new 
government. 

^gain,  an  occasion  for  dissolving  parlia- 
ment may  arise  when  the  government  is 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  some 
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important    question,    such    as    a    government  v 
measure.     The    government    may    ask    for   a 
dissolution  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  country ;  or 
it  may  resign.    If  it  resigns,  the  governor-general 
requests  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  form  'a 
new  government.    Should  the  new  premier  feel 
that  he  can  get  the  support  of  the  House,  he 
may  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  session.     But, 
if  he  is  aware  that  he  will  not  secure  sufficient 
support,  he  asks  that  parliament  be  dissolved, 
and    appeals    to    the   people    in    the   hope  of 
obtaining  a  favourable    majority    in    the    new 
parliament. 

6.  Official  Nomination  of  Oandidatee. 
When  for  any  reason  it  is  decided  to  hold  the 
parliamentary  elections,  writs,  or  orders,  are  sent 
out  in  the  name  of  the  king  to  special  officers 
appoin.ed  in  all  the  constituencies,  and  known 
as  "  returning  officers."    The  writs  state  when 
the  nomination  of  candidates  is  to  take  place. 
If  only  one  candidate    presents  himself  in  a 
constituency,  he  is  declared  elected.     Such  an 
election    is    known    as    election  by   "acclama- 
tion."    But   if    more    than   one   candidate    is 
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nominated,  there  must  l)e  a  vote  taken  one 
week  later  throughout  the  conHtituenCy  at 
various  places  selected  for  the  purpose. 

At  this  regular  or  official  nomination  those 
who  have  been  already  chosen   by  the  parties 
as    candidates,    are    duly    nominated    by   their 
supporters.     Often    no  other    candidates  come 
forward,  and  the  voters  are  forced  to  choose 
between    these    two.     Sometimes,    however,   a 
third  party,  as  the  Labour  party  or  the  Socialist 
party,  may  put  forth  a  candidate.     Or  a  person 
may  decide    to    be    a    candidate  without    the 
support  of  any    party.     Such  a  candidate  is 
usually  called  an  Independent  Conservative  or 
an  Independent  Liberal,  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  Nomination  Papera 
The  official  nomination  of  candidates  takes 
place  in  this  way.  At  the  time  set  by  law, 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  on  the  day  appointed,  the 
returning  officer  goes  to  a  public  hall,  and 
there  waits  for  nominations  till  two  o'clock. 
A  nomination  must  be  in  written  form,  and  be 
signed  by  twenty-five  electors.  The  person 
nominated  must  give  his  written  consent,  unless 
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he  18  absent  from  the  province  at  the  time  The 
sum  of  two  hundred  doUare  must  also  be  handed 
m  to  be  kept  as  a  deposit  and  returned,  unless 
the  candidate  fails  to  obtain  at  least  one-half  of 
the  number  of  votes  polled  in  fevour  of  the 
person  elected. 

7.    How  the  Voting  is  Dona 
A  week  after  nomination  day  the  elections  are 
held.     Suitable  place^  are   chosen  throughout 
the  constituency  as  voting  or  "poUing"  places 
and  each  is  put  under  the  chaise  of  a  deputy 
returning  officer. 

The  vote  is  by  baUot  and  is  secret.    A  baUot 
IS  a  sheet  of  paper  having  a  detachable  slip  or 
counterfoil  at  the  side,  and  provided  with  a  stub 
by  which  it  may  be  bound  into  a  book  containing 
twenty-five,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  ballots,  as  is 
most  convenient.     On  the  front  of  the  ballot 
appears  the  name  of  each  candidate,  with  his 
residence  and  occupation.     The  names  are  in 
alphabetical    order,    numbered,    and   separated 
from  one  arother  by  broad  black  lines.     On  the 
back,  the  stub  and  counterfoil  have  the  same 
printed  number,  while  the  body  of  the  baUot 
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hM  the  returaiiig  office^,  stamp,  tie  place  and 
date  of  the  ^.etiom,  ^tkemame^the  p^on 
who  printed  tiK  bi^te. 

1^  you  go  to  a  p€d&ii^  p||«e  to  f«eord  pow 
▼ote,   7s«   notice,    a«    j^    «ter,    besides   the 
deputy  retmrnimg  officer  »k1  his  asrirtant,  kn^n 
as  the  "pofl  elerk,"  a  certain  number  of  mm 
eommonly  caBed  "  scnitiaeers,"  who  have  been 
chosen  by  the  political  parties  to  wat^  over  the 
interests  of  their  candidates,  and  to  see  that 
persons  who  have  no  right  to  vote  are  not  given 
a  baUot.    There  is  in  the  rooM  a  M«t  of  all  those 
who  have  votes,  and,  if  your  name  is  <m  it,  and 
the  officials  prerjent  are  satisfied  that  you  are  the 
person  you  claim  to  be  and  not  somebody  else 
tfying  to  vote  under  your  name,  you  receive  from 
the  d^mty  returning  officer  a  ballot,  on  the  back 
of  which  he  has  put  his  initials.    On  the  counter- 
foil also  is   written  a  number  corresponding  to 
the  number  pla^jed  opposite  your  name  in  the 
"poll  book,"  in  which  a  record  is  kept  of  all 
those  who  vote. 

You  are   told   to  retire  to  some  small  room 
opening  from  the  laiger  one,  or  to  some  space 
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screened  off  from  it,  and  there  you  find  a 
pwicil  with  which  you  arc  to  mark  your  ballot 
Absolutely  all  you  must  do,  is  to  make  a  cross 
X  opposite  the  name  of  the  man  for  whom  you 
wish  to  vote.  If  you  put  any  other  mark  on 
your  ballot,  you  «  spoil "  it,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
counted.  Then  you  should  fold  your  ballot  so 
as  to  show  the  initials  of  the  deputy  returning 
oflScer  on  the  outside. 

After  that  you  go.  with  it  to  the  deputy 
returning  officer.  He  looks  at  the  number  on 
the  counterfoil  and  his  initials,  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  the  same  ballot  as  the  one  which  he 
gave  you.  Then  he  tears  off  and  destroys  the 
counterfoil,  and  puts  your  ballot  in  the  ballot 
box  that  has  been  provided  to  contain  all  the 
ballots  cast  at  this  polling  place.  Meanwhile, 
the  poll  clerk  records  in  the  poll  book  the  fact 
that  you  have  voted. 

In  case  the  officials  are  not  sure  that  you  have 
a  right  to  vote,  they  can  ask  that  you  be  sworn 
before  receiving  a  ballot.  If  you  cannot  swear 
that  you  are  entitled  to  vote,  you  will  not  be 
given  a  ballot  and  will  be  asked  to  withdraw. 
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The  voting  lasts  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
tiU  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    When  the  poll 
18  closed,  the  votes  are  counted  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  the  resits  are  carried  by  eager 
messengers  to  the  nearest  telegraph  or  telephone 
office,  so  that  it  is  known  everywhere  in  a  very 
short  time  who   has   been   elected  member  for 
the  constituency.     There   may,  of  course,    be 
mistakes  made  in  this  first  summing  up,  and 
the    result    is    not   known    exactly,   until    the 
returning  officer  himself  a  few  days  later  comits 
agam  all  the  votes  in   the  constituency,  and 
makes  his  official  statement. 

If  the  number  of  votes  given  for  the  candi- 
dates is  very  nearly  even,  there  is  usually  held 
what  is  called  a  "  recount "  before  a  judge.    The 
chief  difficulty  that  usually  presents  itself    is 
whether  certein  ballots  are  to  be  counted  or  not 
Some  electors  may  have  voted  for  more  than 
the  proper   number   of  candidates,   may  have 
placed  some  marks  beside  the  cross  on  their 
ballot,  or  may  have  made  some  other  mistake 
The  judge  decides  on  all  these  points,  and  bis 
decision  settles   the   question   of  the  election 
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unless  there  has  been  bribery  or  other  wrong 
doing.  In  the  latter  event,  the  case  comes  up 
for  trial  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  elections  are  held  throughout  the  Do- 
minion on  the  same  day,  except  in  some  large 
constituencies  where  the  population  is  widely 
scattered  and  voters  may  have  to  go  a  long  way 
to  vote.  Such  constituencies  are  Chicoutimi 
and  Saguenay,  and  Gasp^,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  Comox-Atlin,  Kootenay,  and  Yale- 
iDariboo,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
and  Yukon. 

a    By-EIections. 
Elections  for  the  choosing  of  a  new  pariiament 
are  called  general  elections.    But  often  vacancies 
occur  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  other  times, 
when  a  member  resigns  or  dies,  or  when  a  seat 
is  declared  vacant  by  a  court  of  law  for  bribery 
or  some  other  reason.     In  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
for  whatever  cause,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
gives  his  "  warrant,"  or  permission,  for  holding  a 
special  election  in  the  constituency  concerned. 
Such  an  election   is   ordinarily  called  a  "by- 
election."    It  is  conducted  in  exactly  the  same 
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way  as  are  the  general  elections,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  has  to  do  with  one  constituency  only  and 
not  with  the  entire  country.  If  there  are  several 
vacancies  at  one  time,  the  necessaiy  by-elections 
are  held  as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  day. 

NoTM.-The  "  Cloaure."  Thb  is  a  means  adopted  in  the  British 
p«hament  to  prevent  "obstruction."  A  timelble  is  draw^  up 
beforehand,  showing  how  long  discussion  will  be  allowed  in 
eomnnttoe  of  the  whole  on  each  clause  or  division  of  a  bil, 
When  the  time  w  up.  all  debate  must  cease,  and  the  clause  is 
rtraigthway  voted  on,  and  adopted  or  rejected.  Then  at  once 
Ascussion  on  the  next  clause  begins,  and  continues  for  the  period 
•Uotted  for  the  purpose.  Thus  it  becomes  manifestly  impossible 
for  i^embers  to  "talk  out"  a  biU. 

r^"    "^\'^'   .bbreviations   on    the    back   are    R.O, 
^nB^i)  ^'^^'  ^^^"'^  Ketuming  Officer),  P.B. 

Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  prorogue  "  and  "  dissolve  " 
as  applied  to  parliament  ? 

2.  What  causes  may  bring  about  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  ? 

3.  Tell  how  candidates  are  officially  nominated  for 
election. 

4.  Describe  how  an  elector  casts  his  vote. 

5.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  returning  officer,  a  deputy 
returning  officer,  and  a  poll  clerk  ? 

6.  Where  was  the  polling  place  in  your  neighbour- 
hood at  the  last  Dominion  election  ?    In  favour  of  wiiat 
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political  party  did  your  municipality  or  pollinff  divinon 
give  a  majority  ? 

7.  What  political  party  is  at  present  in  power  in  the 
Dominion,  and  what  is  its  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? 

8.  The  following  passage  contains  advice  for  leaders 
of  political  parties  who  desire  the  welfare  of  their 
country : 

Nor  toil  for  title,  place  or  touch 
Of  pension,  neither  count  on  praise : 
It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days : 

Nor  deal  in  watchwords  overmuch : 

Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw ; 

Not  mastered  by  some  modem  term ; 

Not  swift  nor  slow  to  change,  but  firm : 
And  in  its  season  bring  the  law. 

_  .  --Tmny$on. 

Bead  it  over  and  try  to  understand  it. 
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TOPIC  VIII. 
The  Depaktments  op  Government. 
1.   Ministers  and  their  Deputies. 
Thus  far  we  have  been  studying  chiefly  how 
the  laws  are  made,  and  what  share  the  executive 
or  cabinet,  has  in  legislation.    We  shall  now 
learn  how  the  cabinet  carries  on  the  general 
business  of  the  nation.    All  the  immense  amount 
of  work  that  has  to  be  done,  is  divided  among  a 
certain  number  of  departments.    At  the  head  of 
each  department  is  a  cabinet  minister.    Ho  is 
responsible  for  the  kind  of  work  that  is  done  in 
his    department,   and    is    expected    to    answer 
questions   about  it  when   they   are   asked    in 
parliament. 

Under  him  is  a  deputy  minister,  who  assists 
him,  and  has  more  dh^ct  charge  of  the  details 
of  the  department  and  of  the  clerks  and  others 
employed.  Though  the  cabinet  minister  must 
change,  if  the  government  is  defeated  and  com- 
peUed  to  resign,  the  deputy  minister  is  a 
permanent  official.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the 
public    business    might    be    very    badly    done, 
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when  new  men  took  hold  of  a  department 
without  knowledge  of  its  special  work.  Cabinet 
ministers  may  come  and  go,  but  there  is  still  a 
person  left  in  charge  who  knows  all  about  the 
business  of  his  department. 

2.    Liflt  of  Cabinet  Ministers. 
At  present  the  cabinet  ministers  and  their 
departments  are  as  follows : 

The  President  of  the  Council,  who  is  the 
premier  and  presides  at  meetings  of  the  cabinet. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the 
duties  of  whose  department  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  name. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  who  has  charge 
of  legal  matters.  He  sees  that  the  laws  are 
enforced,  decides  whether  a  man  who  has 
committed  a  crime  shall  be  pardoned  or  not, 
and  has  the  oversight  of  the  penitentiaries  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  who 
has  to  deal  with  matters  connected  with  naviga- 
tion and  fishing.  For  example,  he  looks  after 
the  harbours,   the   lighthouses,    the   inspection 
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of  ships,  and  the  examination  of  captains  and 
mates. 

The  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  who  is 
our  "Minister  of  War."  His  duties  are  with 
regard  to  our  armies,  fortresses,  armouries, 
schools  of  instruction  and  military  college. 

The  Postmaster  General  and  Minister  of 
Labour.  As  postmaster  geneml,  the  minister 
has  charge  of  all  the  post  offices  and  the  mails. 
As  minister  of  labour,  his  duties  concern  the 
welfare  of  the  working  men.  Thus  he  aids  in 
the  settlement  of  "  strikes "  in  accordance  with 
an  act  of  parliament  which  provides  for  arbitra- 
tion under  certain  conditions.  The  department 
of  labour  publishes  a  paper  called  the  "  Labour 
Gazette." 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  has  charge 
not  only  of  agricultural  affairs,  but  of  many 
things  that  have  little  to  do  with  farming.  He 
deals  with  matters  which  concern  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  the  quarantining  of  ships  or 
their  passengers,  if  any  dangerous  disease  is 
found  on  board.  He  sees  that  the  census  is 
properly  taken  every  ten  years,  and  he  is  also  the 
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minister  who  Jias  to  do  with  the  granting  of 
patents,  the  copyrighting  of  books,  and  the 
registering  of  trade  marks. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who  attends 
to  the  erection  and  repairing  of  all  public 
buildings  and  other  works  (except  railways 
and  canals). 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  who  is  the  most 
important  minister  with  the  exception  of  the 
premier.  He  lays  before  parliament  and  the 
nation  the  policy  of  the  government  in  regard  to 
taxation.  As  the  Dominion  collects  its  taxes 
indirectly  by  means  of  customs  and  excise  duties, 
and  not  directly,  as  our  cities  and  towns  must 
do,  this  policy  comes  to  mean  a  very  great  deal 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  matter  will  be  more  fully  explained  under 
Topic  IX. 

The  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  who 
deals  with  affairs  connected  with  the  railways 
and  canals  of  the  country.  The  nation  owns 
all  the  canals.  Of  the  railways  it  possesses 
the  Intercolonial  and  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Railway   in   the   Maritime  Provinces.    It  also 
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owns  the  National  Transcontinental  Eailway, 
but  has  leased  it  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  There  is  a  "board  of  railway 
commissioners"  appointed  by  the  government 
to  act  as  judges  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
with  respect  to  railway  rates,  telegraph  and 
telephone  charges,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  public  services  of  this  kind.  The  board 
has  six  members. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who.  has  to 
do  with  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
Territories,  the  Indians,  and  the  land  which 
the  Dominion  owns  in  the  prairie  provinces. 

The  Minister  of  Customs,  who  has  charge 
of  the  collection  of  the  customs  duties. 

The  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  who  deals 
with  the  collection  of  the  excise  duties,  and 
the  inspection  of  weights  and  iheasures.  He 
is  also  head  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
the  Greological  Survey. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  minister 
that  acts  as  the  official  correspondent  in  matters 
in  which  the  whole  government  is  concerned. 
For  instance,  he  carries  on  the  correspond'^nce 
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between  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces. 
Besides  such  duties,  he  issues  passports  to 
Canadians  who  intend  going  abroad,  puts  the 
great  seal  of  the  Dominion  on  documents  which 
require  it,  looks  after  the  government  printing, 
and  buys  and  distributes  the  stationery  needed 
in  all  the  departments.  He  is  also  in  chaise 
of  the  Dep£  rtment  of  External  Affairs,  which 
attends  to  correspondence  with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  and  with  foreign  nations. 

In  addition  to  the  cabinet  ministers,  there  is  a 
member  of  the  government  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  cabinet.  He  is  the  Solicitor -General, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  give  legal  advice  to  the 
government,  and  to  act  as  counsel  when  the 
Dominion  has  a  case  in  court. 

3.  Oiva  Service. 
The  great  army  of  clerks  and  other  officials, 
many  of  them  men  of  highly  trained  skiU,  who 
are  required  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
government,  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  the 
"civil  service."  The  name  was  originally  given 
to  distinguish  this  class  from  the  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  the  military  or  the  naval  service 
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Of  the  country.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
civil  service  must  pass  an  examination.  The 
govemor-general-in-council  makes  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  service. 

Formerly  appointments  and  promotions  were 
often  the  direct  result  of  the  "influence"  of 
political  friends.    But   it  is   now  intended  to 
change  all  this,  and  to  have  persons  selected 
because  of  their  ability  and  fitness.     For  this 
purpose  the  civil  service  has  been  placed  under 
the  control  of  a   "civil   service  commission," 
which  is  to  act  independently  of  politics.    The 
conunission  consists  of  two  members. 

(QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  deputy  mmister  ? 

2.  How  many  cabinet  ministers  are  there  ? 

4.  What  is  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  ? 

5.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

6.  Describe  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labour  ? 

7.  What  is  the  "  civil  service  "  ? 

8.  Commit  to  memory : 
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Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime, 

And  individual  freedom  mute ; 

Though  Power  should  make  from  land  to  land 

The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great— 

Tho'  every  channel  of  the  state 
Should  fill  and  choke  with  golden  sand- 
Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbour-mouth, 

Wild  wind !  I  seek  a  warmer  sky,  ' 

And  r  will  see  before  I  die 
The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 

—Tmntfion. 


TOPIC  IX. 
Taxation. 
1-    The  National  Debt 
In  order  that  government  may  go  on,  a  great 
(leal  of  money  must,  of  course,  be  spent.     Our 
nation,  like  nearly  aU  others,  is  in  debt  to  a  Urge 
amount.      Debt  for  a  nation  is  not  quite  so 
troublesome  a  thing  as  debt  for  an  ordinary 
person.     Nations  are  expected  to  live  forever  or, 
at  least,  for  a  very  long  time.     Consequently,' 
when  great  public  works  are  to  be  constructed,' 
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it  does  not  seem  necessary  or  proper  that,  while 
these  are   to   benefit   future   generations,  the 
people  of  the  present  time  should  pay  in  full 
for  them.    Therefore,  money  is  borrowed,  and 
mterest  is  paid  on  it.    Moreover,  the  nation  can 
borrow  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  thus 
the  burden  of  the  debt  is,  after  all,  not  so  great. 
Still  it  is  unwise  even  for  a  nation  t.o  assume  a 
very  heavy  debt.     For,  in  that  case,  those  who 
lend  money  become  afraid  of  not  receiving  the 
mterest  promptly  or  even  of  losing  some  of  the 
pnncipal,  since  a   nation,  like   an   individual, 

sometimes  cawiot  or  will  not  pay  ite  debts.   Asa 
result,  lenders  may  charge  a  high  rate  of  interest 
or  may  not  lend  at  all,  even  when  the  nation  is 
m  great  need.      Canada   has   never  gone  too 
deeply  into  debt,  and  so  can  borrow  money  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  or,  as  people  say,   "the 
credit  of  the  country  is  good."    We  have  gone 
mto  debt  chiefly  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  public  buildings,  railways  and  canals,  and  to 
assume  the  indebtedness  of  the  provinces  at  the 
time  when  they  entered  confederation. 
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2.  Annual  Expenditures. 

Each  year  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
has  to  be  paid.  Next  come  the  expenses  of 
parliament  and  the  salary  of  the  governor- 
general.  The  Dominion  must  also  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the 
provinces.  All  the  expenses  of  the  departments 
and  the  civil  service  have  to  be  met.  The 
salaries  of  the  judges,  the  cost  of  building  and 
managing  public  .works  of  all  kinds,  of  main- 
taining the  mounted  police  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  of  looking  after  the  Indian^ 
and  countless  other  expenses,  must  all  be  paid, 

3.  Sources  of  Revenue. 

Now,  the  question  is  how  is  all  this  money  to 
be  obtained  ?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  paid  in 
the  form  of  taxes  by  the  people.  But  the 
Dominion  does  not  levy  taxes  on  the  people 
directly  as  a  municipality  does.  It  secures  its 
revenue  indirectly  by  means  of  customs  and 
excise  duties. 

4.    Oustoms  Duties. 

When .  anything,  is  brought  into  the  country, 
such  as  manufisujtured  articles,  like  cotton  or 
woollen  goods,  or  natural  products,  like  grain  or 
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sugar,  it  may  have  a  tax  placed  upon  it  of  so 
much  per  cent,  according  to  value,  or  so  ^  lany 
cents  per  bushel  or   pound    according  to  the 
quantity.    Such  taxes  bear  the  name  of  customs 
duties.    As  goods  usually  are  imported  in  large 
quantities  by  merchants,  the  duties  are  paid  by 
them  in  the  first  place.    But  when  they  are 
bought  by  purchasers  in  the  shops  and  else- 
where,  they  must  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  in 
order  to  mdke  up  the  amount  of  the  duties  that 
have  been  charged.     Consequently,  every  person 
in  the  country  pays  more  or  less  taxes  to  the 
Dominion  government,  although  he  may  never 
realize  that  he  is  doing  so. 

Herein  lies  the  objection  to  such  a  method  of 
taxation,  since  one  cannot  readily  discover  how 
much  he  is  actually  paying.    In  fact,  it  would 
often  seem  as  if  a  large  part  of  the  nation  does 
not  really  know  that  government  costs  anything, 
or   imagines  that  the   money  comes   in   some 
miraculous  way  and  not  out  of  the  people's  own 
pockets.    As  a  result,  public  expenditures  are 
not  closet  enough  watched,  and  administrations 
are,  in  consequence,  tempted  to  be  wasteful. 
The  nation  also  faUs  into  the  habit  of  expecting 
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parliament  to  authorize  improfttable  under- 
takings,  such,  for  example,  as  the  construction 
of  public  works  in  places  where  they  are  not 
needed. 

&  Frotaotiye  Tariff 
The  rate  of  duties  placed  upon  imported 
goods,  or  the  "  tariff,"  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
may  lend  itself  to  another  purpose  besides  the 
raising  of  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. This  we  fi^U  now  explain.  If  a  country 
has  few  manufiictures,  it  must  ordinarily  have 
few  people  living  in  the  cities,  because  there  will 
be  little  work  for  them  to  do.  Therefore,  the 
farmers  will  find  only  a  small  population  to  buy 
their  grain  and  other  products,  or,  as  it  is  said, 
the  "home  market"  will  be  small.  Hence  it 
will  be  necessary  to  send  a  large  amount  of 
produce  abroad  to  other  countries  in  order  to  be 
able  to  dispose  of  it. 

Now  it  is  always  felt  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  large  market  at  home.  For,  in 
that  case,  the  manufeicturer  could  sell  his 
goods  to  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  sell  his 
produce  to  the  manufacturer  and  his  workmen, 
and  everybody  find  it  a  profitable  arrangement. 
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But  how  can  manufactures  )m  built  up,  when 
costly  buildings  must  first  be  erected  and  work- 
men trained,  while  foreign  manufacturers  who 
have  been  yeare  in  business  are  prepared  to 
sell  their  goods  at  such  low  prices  as  to  defy 
competition  ? 

The  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  seems  to 
be  to  levy  high  customs  duties  on  foreign  goods. 
As  a  result,  these  cannot  any  longer  bo  sold 
cheaply  in  the  country.    Hence  the  home  manu- 
facturers will  be  able  to  sell  their  product  at  a 
remunerative  price,  and  thus  find  themselves  in 
a  position  to  build  and  equip  suitable  factories 
and  procure  skilled  workmen.    Afterwards  when 
they  have  had  such  "protection  "  against  foreign 
goods,  until  their  business  has   become   pros- 
perous, they  will  be  able  to  meet  all  competition 
and  need  not  complain,  if  the  high  duties  are 
removed.    This  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent 
arrangement,  for,  although  the  farmers  and  other 
purchasers  will  for  a  time  have  to  pay  more  for 
what  they  buy,  they  will  be  assisting  in  the 
creation  of  a  large  home  market  for  themselves. 
The  main  difficulty  is,  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
any  one  to  say  just  how  long  the  high  duties 
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should  be  maintained.    The  manufacturers  will 
naturally  desire  "protection"  as  long  as  it  can 
be  given,  for,  if  it  is  removed,   they  will  be 
compelled  to  lower  the  price  of  their  goods. 
Yet  those  opposed  to  protection,  called  "free 
traders,"  would   soon  persuade  the  people  to 
abolish  the  high  duties,  if  foreign  nations  did 
not  also  have  their  own  protective  tariffs  against 
us  in  order  to  keep  out  our  goods.     Thus  there 
exists  what  is  lieally  a  sort -of  war  between 
nations,  in  which  each  tries  to  get  the  better 
of  the  other. 

As  a  consequence,  Canada  seems  to  be  forced 
m  self-defence  to  keep  up  a  protective  tariff.     In 
fact,  there  is  only  one  great  "free  trade"  country 
m    the    worid,    namely.    Great    Britain.      The 
United  States  has  a  very  high  tariff.     On  the 
other  hand,    the   Canadian    tariff  is  rather  a 
moderate  one.     Moreover,  we  have  adopted   in 
favour  of  Great  Britain  and  a  nmnber  of  the 
colonies,  what  is  known  as  the  "  British  prefer- 
ential tariff,"  which  permits  their  manufactures 
to  enter  our  country  at  a  lower  rate  than  we 
grant  to  those  of  outside  nations. 
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6.  Excise  Duties. 
Besides  the  customs  duties  levied  on  goods 
brought  into  the  country,  there  are  "excise 
duties,"  which  are  collected  on  liquoi-s  and 
tobacco  manufactured  in  Canada.  This  tax  is  a 
heavy  one  and  yields  a  large  revenue  to  the 
government.  -^ 

7.    Oonsolidated  Fund. 
All  sums  of  money  that  are  contributed  for 
the  purposes  of  government,  whether  they  come 
from  taxes  or  from  some  other  source,  are  placed 
together  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  "  consoli- 
dated fund."     Then  again,  all  the  expenses  of 
government  are  paid  out  of  the  same  general 
fund.     In  this  way  it  is  very  easy  to  discover  to 
what  the  revenue   and    the  expenditure  have 
amounted  during  each  year.    An  official,  called 
the  "auditor  general,"  has  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating all  payments,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  no 
money    has    been    expended    for   any  purpose 
beyond  what  was  authorized  by  parliament. 

8.    The  Budget. 
One  of  the  great  events  of  the  annual  session 
of  parliament  is  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  which  he  presents    the   "budget." 
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This  means  the  statement  of  the  probable 
expenses  of  government  for  the  following  year 
and  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  taxation  that  will 
be  necessary  to  meet  these  expenses.  Therefore, 
it  is  in  this  speech  that  is  explained  what  will  be 
the  rate  of  duties  on  imports,  and  whether  the 
tariff  will  be  "protective"  in  the  case  of  certain 
kmds  of  goods,  or  whether  it  will  be  one  "  for 
revenue  only."  The  budget  speech  is,  or  should 
be,  a  matter  of  greJat  interest  to  farmers,  manu- 
facturers,  merchants,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  classes 
of  people,  because  customs  duties  affect  every- 
body in  the  country  in  some  way  or  other. 

QuEsnoNs. 

1.  Why  should  a  nation  not  go  deeply  into  debt  ? 

2.  How  does  the  Dominion  obtain  its  revenue  ? 

8.  Mention  some  of  the  annual  items  of  expenditure. 
4.  What  are  "  customs  duties  "  ? 
6.  What  is  a  "protective  tariff"? 
6.  What  is  the  "  budget "  ? 
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TOPIC  X. 
Money  and  the  Banks. 
1.  Money  and  Barter. 
We    all    know   something    about    "money." 
When  we  buy  anything,  we  pay  money.    When 
we  sell  anything,   we  receive  money.     Things 
that  are  sold  and  work  that  is  done,  are  said  to 
cost  a  certain  sum  in  money.    If  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  money,  we  should  be  forced  to  use 
what  is  called  "barter."    For  example,  if  we 
wanted  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots,  we  sljould  have  to 
work  a  certain  number  of  days  for  the  man  who 
sold  them,  or  give  him  something  that  we  had, 
such  as  wheat,  flour  or  meat.    Long  ago  beforJ 
there  was  money,  this  is  what  was  actually  done. 
But  nowadays  all  kinds  of  work  to  be  performed 
and  all  articles  to  be  sold,  are  said  to  cost  a 
certain  amount  in  dollars  and  cents.     One  can 
easily  see  that  this  is  a  much  more  convenient 
way  of  doing  business  than  if  we  had  to  employ 
barter. 

2.    Ourrency. 
The  form  of  our  money  (or  our  "currency'^  is 
very  familiar  to  us.     It  consists  of  copper,  silver, 
and  paper.     The  copper  coin  is  the  one  cent 
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piece.  The  silver  coins  are  the  pieces  worth  6, 
10,  25,  and  60  cents.  The  paper  money  consists 
of  "notes"  (usually  called  "bills"),  representing 
the  value  of  $1,  $2,  H  $60,  $100,  $500  and 
$1,000.  These  coins  and  notes  are  issued  by 
the  Dominion,  and  would  be  worth  little  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  paper  money,  nothing  at  all,  if 
the  government  were  not  always  willing,  when 
asked,  to  pay  the  ^ven  value  in  gold. 

But  just  because  M  is  well  known  that  the 
government  will  pay  in  gold,  there  is  considei-ed 
to  be  little  need  of  asking  for  payment.  The 
^promise  to  pay  is  regarded  as  of  the  same  value 
as  the  gold  itself.  But,  if  at  any  time  many 
persons  should  come  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment either  would  not,  or  could  not,  pay  in 
gold,  our  currency  would  at  once  lose  much  of 
its  value.  Therefore,  the  government  takes  care 
to  issue  currency  only  to  such  an  amount  that 
doubt  can  never  arise  as  to  its  being  able  to 
"  redeem  "  all  in  case  of  necessity.  Canada  has 
as  yet  no  gold  coinage.  When  gold  is  asked  for, 
British  or  American  gold  coins  are  paid  out. 

3.    Coinage. 
An    establishment    where    gold,    silver    and 
copper  coins  are  made  is  called  a  "  mint."    Our 
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mint  is  situated  in  Ottawa.     It  is  a  branch  of 
the  royal  mint  in  Great  Britain. 

The  notes  or  bills  are  printed  on  specially 
prepared  paper,  and  are  signed  by  officers  of  the 
Dominion.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  imitate,  or  "counter- 
feit," these  notes,  since,  in  that  case,  either  the 
government  or  the  persons  who  happened  to 
accept  the  "counterfeits,"  would  lose  the  amount 
of  money  supposed  to  be  represented  b}  them. 

4.  The  Ohartered  Banks. 
The  regular  banks  of  the  country,  called 
"chartered  banks,"  perform  many  important 
services.  Their  business  is  carried  on  under 
the  terms  of  a  "banking  act"  which  renders 
them,  as  far  as  can  be  done  by  legislation,  a  safe 
place  in  which  to  deposit  money.  Most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  are  too  difficult  to  explain 
here.  But  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
the  shareholders  (that  is,  those  who  own  and 
control  the  bank)  are  liable  to  lose,  in  case  the 
bank  becomes  insolvent,  not  only  the  money 
that  they  have  invested,  but  as  much  again, 
should  it  all  be  required  to  pay  oflf  the 
mdebtedness.    Thus  the   "double  liability"  of 
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the  shareholders  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  depositors  to  lose  much  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  a  chartered  bank. 

6.    Services  Performed  by  the  Banks. 
The  chief  services  performed  by  the  banks 
may  be  described  as  follows:— 

1.  They  issue  currency  called  "banknotes"  or 
"bankbills."  None  of  these  notes  are  below 
15  in  value.  In  most  banks  they  are  of  such 
denominations  as  |5,  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100.  If 
a  bank  fails,  its  notes  do  not  lose  value,  for  the 
banking  act  prescribes  a  way  by  which  they  are 
sure  to  be  redeemed  in  full  without  the  slightest 
loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

2.  They  form  a  safe  place  for  the  deposit  of 
money.  The  double  liability  of  the  shareholders 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  funds  enough  in 
even  the  most  disastrous  failures  to  pay  back 
nearly  in  full  the  amount  of  the  money 
deposited. 

3.  They  furnish  money  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  to  merchants  and  others  for  the 
carrying  on  of  those  kinds  of  business  in  which 
large  amoimts  must  be  paid  out  for  purchases, 
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before  much  can  be  returned  through  the  sale 
of  the  goods.  An  important  example  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  the  money  required  to 
pay  farmers  for  their  wheat.  Most  of  the 
wheat  must  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain ;  hence 
there  must  elapse  considerable  time  before  it  is 
actually  paid  for  by  the  purchasers  across  the 
ocean.  With  the  aid  of  the  banks,  it  becomes 
possible  to  make  cash  payments  to  the  farmers 
from  whom  the  grain  is  bought,  and  to  the 
railway  companies  by  whom  it  is  transported. 
4.  All  the  large  banks  have  many  branches 
throughout  the  country.  Thus  there  is  in  nearly 
every  town  and  village  an  office  of  a  strong  and 
trustworthy  institution,  where  money  may  be 
deposited  or  borrowed  according  to  the  needs  of 

local  business. 

Questions. 

1.  Examine  a  one-dollar  bill,  noting  the  place,  the 
date,  the  number,  tlie  "  promise  to  pay,"  and  the  signa- 
tures. What  scenes  and  persons  are  represented  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the  bill  ? 

2.  Examine  a  copper  or  silver  coin,  noting  the  design 
on  its  two  sides.    Find  what  the  Latin  inscription  meana 

8.  What  is  the  name  of  the  nearest  branch  of  a 
chartered  bank  ?  Who  are  the  chief  officials  ?  What  is 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  deposits  ? 
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PART  Jl.^PROriNCIAL  AFFAIRS, 
TOPIC  XI. 

The  Provincial  GrovERNif7jrr. 
1.  Ihtroduction. 
There  are  nine  provinces  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and,  although  there  is  much  similarity 
in  their  forms  of  government,  there  are  likewise 
important  differences.  We  shall  find  it  well  to 
study  particularly  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Saskatchewan,  and  refer  to  that  of  the 
others  only  when  some  interesting  point  is  to 
be  observed. 

Saskatchewan  is  the  central  one  of  the  three 
provinces  that  occupy  the  great  prauie  region  of 
Canada.  Its  vast  fertile  stretches  are  being 
rapidly  brought  under  cultivation  by  an  unending 
army  of  "  home-seekers  "  i-ecruited  from  the  most 
energetic  races  of  the  earth.  By  means  of  the 
proposed  railvay  to  Hudson  Bay  it  has  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  for  its  many  products 
cheap  and  direct  access  to  European  markets. 
AH  citizens  of  Saskatchewan  have  reason  to  be 
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proud  of  their  province,  and  should  take  a  great 
interest  in  its  welfare  and  development. 

Saskatchewan  did  not  exist  as  a  separate 
province  before  entering  confederation.  It  was 
formed  by  the  Dominion  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
territory  that  had  been  originally  purchased  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  For  a  number  of 
years  Saskatchewan  and  its  sister  province, 
Alberta,  were  parts  of  the  old  Northwest 
Territories,  and  enjoyed  many  of  the  rights  of 
self-government  that  belong  to  the  provinces. 
Finally,  in  1905,  they  were  given  full  provincial 
powers  and  rights.  Manitoba,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  organized  as  a  province  in  1870 
immediately  after  the  purchase  of  the  territory 
from  the  histonc  company. 

The  province  derives  its  name  from  the  River 
Saskatchewan.  The  word  means  in  the  Cree 
Indian  language  "  rapid  river." 

2.    The  Lieutenant-Oovemor. 
The  provincial  government  is  conducted  ac- 
cording  to   the    same    general   principles   that 
we  have  already  studied    in  the  case  of  the 
Dominion.       The    officer    who    holds    in    the 
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province  the  position  similar  to  that  which 
the  governor-general  holds  in  the  Dominion, 
is  known  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  government,  and  his 
usual  term  of  office  is  about  five  years.  Stated 
briefly,  his  duties  and  powers  in  the  affairs  of 
the  province  correspond  closely  to  those  already 
described  as  belonging  to  the  governor-general 
m  the  affairs  of  thft  nation.     (See  page  22.) 

3.    The  Executive  OounciL 
The  leader  of  the  government  in  the  province 
is  called  the  "premier."     He  is  chosen  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  premier  of  Canada  is  chosen  by  the  governor- 
general.    (See  page  48.)     Likewise  there  are 
a^ociated  with  the  provincial  premier  a  number 
of  other  ministers  who  assist  him  in  the  work  of 
government  and  form  with  him  the  "  executive 
council,"  or  cabinet  of  the  province.     What  has 
been  said  already  under  Topic  V.  regarding  the 
premier  and  cabinet  of  the  Domi^n  is  amilarly 
applicable  in  provincial  affairs.     The  term  that 
corresponds   to  Govemor-General-in-Council  is 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council. 
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4.  The  Departmento  of  OovwnmeDt 
Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  departments  of 
government  in  Saskatchewan.  The  head  of  each 
department  must  be  a  member  of  the  executive 
council.  Assisting  him  is  a  deputy.  Under 
them  are  the  clerks  and  other  employees  who 
compose  the  civil  service  of  the  province.  A 
brief  note  is  added  in  the  case  of  certain  depart- 
ments in  order  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  their 
work. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works. 

A  verj  important  duty  of  this  department  is  the  improvement  of 
the  roads  and  the  bridging  of  the  rivers.  Moreover,  in  these  the 
enrly  days  of  the  province  it  has  many  costly  buildings  to  construct. 
Thus  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  new  legislative  buildings  at 
Begina  is  being  conducted  under  its  management 

The  Department  of  Education. 
The  Treasury  Department. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Under  this  department  comes  the  care  of  the  agricultural  interesta 
of  the  province.  For  example,  it  deals  with  the  administiation  of 
the  laws  regarding  herding,  fencing,  stock  inspection,  allotment  of 
brands,  dairying,  destruction  of  noxious  weeds,  and  protection  against 
prairie  and  forest  fires.  It  aids  agricultural  education  and  issues 
publications  containing  information  for  farmers. 

In  addition,  the  department  has  charge  of  the  work  of  recording 
all  births,  marriages  and  deaths  that  occur  in  the  province.  It 
also  administers  ike  laws  respecting  hospitals,  charities  and  public 
health. 
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The  Department  uf  the  Provincial  Secretary. 
The  Department  of  the  AttomcyOeneral. 

This  dcpMrtiMnt  luw  the  luperintwidMUM  of  imlton  oonneotad 
with  th«  administrAtion  of  jimtioe  in  the  firovinoe.  It  deele  deo 
with  the  enforoeroent  of  the  Land  Titlee  Act,  the  Saooeieion  Duty 
Ordinance  and  the  Liqnor  Licentte  Act 

The  Department  of  the  Municipal  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  Department  of  Bailways,  Telegraphs  and 
Telephones. 

The  ptorinoe  now  owns  all  the  long  diatonee  telephone  lines 
within  ita  bouodariea.  It  is  ei  votmging  the  fonnation  of  rund 
telephone  oompauiea  ao  that  farmen,  as  well  as  iviidents  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  tmj  hare  the  advantage  of  this  means  of  eommoni- 
eation.  The  province  is  aiding  in  the  extension  of  railwaTS  by 
guaranteeing  the  bcM^ds  of  certain  branch  lines. 

6.  Ths  Legislature.  ^ 
The  legislative  body  for  the  province  is  known 
as  the  "Legislature."  It  consists  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  a  single  House,  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Nothing  that  resembles 
the  Dominion  Senate  exists  in  Saskatchewan. 

Aside  from  the  differences  that  arise  from 
there  being  no  second  chamber,  business  is 
conducted  in  the  legislature  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  the  Dominion  parliament.  There  is  a 
speaker,  a  clerk  of  the  assembly  and  a  sergeant- 
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atHUTOB.  At  the  opening  of  a  Bession  of  the 
legislature  a  "speech  from  the  throne"  is  roail 
by  the  lieutenant-governor.  Debate  is  con- 
ducted in  the  assembly  and  in  the  committees 
under  the  same  rules  as  in  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons.  Tlie  full  term  of  a  legislature  is 
five  years.  But  dissolution  may  come  about 
sooner,  and  the  elections  be  held,  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa. 

Members  of  the  legislature,  like  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  do  not  need  to  own 
property,  but  they  are  required  to  be  British 
subjects  and  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  provincial  House  has  a  membership  of  41. 
The  sessional  indemnity  is  $1,000.  The  salary 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  is  $9,000  per  year. 

a  The  Proyinoial  Voters'  List 
In  order  that  a  person  may  have  the  right  to 
vote  at  a  provincial  election  in  Saskatchewan, 
his  name  must  be  registered  on  the  latest  I'evised 
list  of  voters  of  the  constituency.  To  have  his 
name  thus  entered,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be 
a  British  subject,  of  the  male  sex,  and  of  the  full 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  to  have  lived  in  the 
province  for  one  year  and  in  the  constituency 
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for  three  months  immediately  preceding  the  time 
when  the  registration  of  voters  is  closed. 

The  provincial  voters'  list  is  revised  each  year, 
and,  if  the  name  of  a  person  properly  qualified  is 
not  already  upon  it,  he  should  apply  for  registra- 
tion.    The  recording  of  the  names  usually  begms 
about  the  first  of  June.     The  date  and  place 
are  carefully  announced  beforehand.     When  the 
applicant  goes  at  the  proper  time,  the  officer  in 
charge,  who  is  called  a  "deputy  registrar,"  asks 
him    certain    prescribed    questions    as    to    his 
qualifications.     If  his    answers    appear    to   be 
satisfactory,  the    leputy  registrar  declares  that 
the  application  for  registration  is  granted  and 
writes   opposite   the    applicant's    name   in   the 
register  the  word  "  allowed."    But  if  it  is  judged 
that  the  applicant  is  not  entitled  to  be  i-egistered 
as  a  voter,  he  is  informed  that  his  application 
is  refused  and  the  word  ** disallowed"  is  written 
opposite  his  name.     If,  however,  he  still  thinks 
that    he    has   a   right    to    be   registered,  he  is 
permitted  to  appeal  to  the  "revising  officer." 
In    this    case    he    receives    from    the    deputy 
registrar  a  certificate  that  he  has  applied  for 
registration  and  has  been  refused. 
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"If  for  sickness  or  any  good  cause  a  person 
who  desires  to  register  is  not  able  to  be  present, 
there  should  be  sent  to  the  deputy  registrar  a 
notice  signed  by  himself  or  by  somebody  to 
whom  he  is  well  known.  This  notice  must  be 
accompanied  by  complete  answers  to  the  pre- 
scribed questions  as  to  his  qualifications,  and  a 
declaration  of  their  truth  made  before  a  proper 
officer,  such  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  notary 
public,  or  a  commissioner  for  taking  oaths. 

Some  time  later  a  revising  officer,  who  is  the 
judge  of  the  district  court  or  a  lawyer  appointed 
by  him,  goes  over  the  list  of  voters  and  decides 
that  the  names  of  those  registered  shall  remain 
except  where  some  one  has  made  an  objection 
in  proper  form.  In  this  latter  event  the  persons 
to  whose  names  objection  has  been  made  must 
show  to  the  revising  officer's  satisfaction  that 
they  have  the  proper  qualifications  to  entitle 
them  to  vote.  If  anyone  appeals  against  the 
deputy  registrar's  decision,  he  must  present  the 
certificate  which  he  has  received.  The  decision 
of  the  revising  officer  is  final. 

Outside  of  the  cities  and  towns  another 
method    of   making    the    voters*    list    may    be 
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adopted,  if  the  Lieutenant-Gk)vemor-in-Council 
80  provides.  In  this  case  the  last  revised  voters' 
list  is  not  considered  at  all.  Instead,  the 
deputy  registrar  compiles  the  list  by  visiting 
each  dwelling  house  and  making  careful  personal 
inquiry. 

Judges  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  Chinese  and 
Indians  may  not  vote.  Prisoners  and  patients 
in  lunatic  asylums  have  no  vote. 

7.  Elections. 
The  elections  for  the  provincial  legislature  are 
conducted  in  much  the  same  way  as  are  those 
for  the  Dominion  parliament.  Equal  care  is 
taken  that  the  voting  shall  be  secret,  and  there 
are  similar  rules  in  force  as  to  the  marking  of^ 
ballots  by  the  voters. 

But  at  Dominion  and  provincial  elections  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  the  method  of  nomi- 
nation is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  already 
described  for  the  other  provinces.  (See  page  69.) 
Thus  a  candidate's  nomination  papers  are  valid, 
if  signed  by  four  or  more  electors.  Further,  the 
candidate's  deposit,  which  is  as  elsewhere  two 
hundred  dollars  for  a  Dominion  election,  is  one 
hundred  dollars  for  a  provincial  election. 
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A  special  system  is  adopted  for  the  compi- 
lation of  voters'  lists  for  use  at  a  Dominion 
election  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  About 
the  time  when  the  writ  is  issued,  "  enumerators  " 
are  appointed  by  the  returning  officer  who  in 
this  matter  acts  with  two  justices  of  the  peace. 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  enumerator  to  make  out 
a  list  of  voters  for  a  part  of  the  constituency, 
and  to  post  it  up  eight  days  before  polling  day. 
If  any  person  who  is  qualified  to  vote  finds  that 
his  name  has  been  omitted  from  the  list,  he 
should  apply  to  the  enumerator  to  have  it 
properly  entered.  The  lists  are  finally  closed 
two  days  before  polling  day. 

a  The  Subsidy. 
The  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
government  of  each  province  comes  very  largely 
from  the  Dominion  treasury.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  the 
Dominion  must  pay  to  each  province  annually  a 
certain  sum  known  as  the  "provincial  subsidy." 
It  has  been  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  of 
this  subsidy  more  than  once  since  confederation. 
In  fact,  the  system  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  rather  unsatisfactory.     It    was   adopted 
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originally  as  a  compensation  to  the  colonies 
when,  on  entering  as  provinces  into  the 
Dominion,  they  gave  up  the  right  of  collecting 
customs  and  excise  duties. 

The  provinces  that  existed  separately  before 
the  union  have  an  important  source  of  revenue 
from  their  public  lands,  which  were  retained  by 
them  and  were  not  given  up  to  the  Dominion. 
Especially  is  this  the  case,  when  these  lands 
happen  to  he  covered  with  excellent  timber  or  to 
contain  valuable  minerals.  The  province  of 
Ontario,  for  example,  by  the  sale  of  its  timber 
obtains  each  year  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  Saskatchewan,  as 
we  know,  did  not  exist  as  an  original  province, 
and  when  it  received  provincial  powers  from  the 
Domipi'>n,  it  was  not  given  the  public  lands 
within  its  boundaries  but  instead  an  annual 
grant  in  money.  This  latter  forms  one  item 
in  the  Saskatchewan  subsidy. 

At  the  time  of  confederation  the  original 
provinces  had  public  debts  which  they  had 
incurred  in  the  construction  of  public  works  of 
various  kinds.     As  we  have  already  learned,  the 
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Dominion  assumed  this  indebtedness.  Pro- 
vision, however,  was  made  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  provinces  that,  if  their  debts  were  less 
than  certain  specified  sums,  they  should  receive 
from  the  Dominion  five  per  cent,  per  year  on 
whatever  the  '^'flference  might  be.  But  from  the 
first  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  agree- 
ment, and  a  demand  for  "better  terms"  was 
made.  As  a  result,  it  was  decided  finally  to 
allow  to  each  province  as  additional  compensa- 
tion five  per  cent,  per  year  on  a  certain  sum. 
When  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
were  admitted  as  provinces,  they  were  likewise 
allowed  five  per  cent,  interest  on  a  stated  sum 
of  money  as  a  "  debt  allowance."  We  have  thus 
another  item  in  the  subsidy. 

The  remaining  items  consist  of  an  allowance 
of  80  cents  for  each  person  resident  in  the 
province,  and  a  grant  to  meet  the  general 
expenses  of  government.  There  is  also  a  special 
annual  allowance  to  be  paid  to  Saskatchewan 
for  five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
province  in  order  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  public  buildings. 
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The  subsidy  in  1908  was  as  follows  :— 

Allowance  in  lieu  of  provincial 
lands ^376,000.00 

Five  per  cent,  interest  on  capital 
as  "  debt  allowance  " 405,375.00 

Eighty  cents  per  head  on  popula- 
tion of  257,763 206,210.40 

Allowance  for  government 180,000.00 

Special  grant  in  lieu  of  jirovincial 
lands  for  construction  of  build- 
ings (payable  for  five  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the 
province) 93,750.00 


$1,260,335.40 

Nom.— ''Ordiiuuiees."  The  statutes  passed  by  the  old  terri- 
torial legislature  were  called  "ordinances."  These  ordininces 
continue  in  force  untal  they  are  repealed  or  amended  by  the 
provincial  legislature.    Hence  the  temi  still  frequently  occurs. 

"Athabasca."  Provincial  elections  in  the  far  northern  con- 
stituency of  Athabasca  are  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  a 
special  statute.  Nominations  are  held  at  Prince  Albert  A 
candidate's  nomination  papers  are  valid,  if  signed  by  two  or 
more  electors.  Pulling  takes  place  four  weeks  after  the  day  of 
nomination  and  the  method  of  open  voting  is  employed.  There 
ia  mo  voters'  list,  but  those  who  are  qudified  as  electors  may 
present  themselves  at  the  polling  place  and  claim  the  right  to 
vote. 
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Questions. 

1.  What  are  the  position  and  population  of  Saskatche- 
wan ?    When  did  it  become  a  province  ? 

2.  What  are  the  names  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and 
the  premier  ? 

3.  Of  what  does  the  legislature  consist  ?  How  many 
members  are  there  in  the  legislative  assembly  ? 

4.  Which  party  is  in  power  in  the  legislature  ?  What 
is  its  majority  ? 

6.  How  must  one  proceed  in  order  to  have  his  name 
entered  on  the  provincial  voters'  list  ?  What  qualifica^ 
tions  are  necessary? 

6.  How  is  the  provincial  subsidy  calculated  ? 
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TOPIC  XII. 
Municipal  Government. 
1.    Introduction. 
We  have  up  to  the  present  been  learning 
about  the  government  of  the  nation  or  of  its 
lai^er  divisions,  the  provinces.     We  shall  now 
study  the  government  of  the  smaller  divisions, 
as,  the  city,  town,  village  and  rural  municipality. 
We  have  thus  far  been  trying  to  understand  our 
systems  of  national  and  provincial  administra- 
tion.    We  shall  now  take  up  the  subject  of 
"municipal    government."    The    word    "muni- 
cipal" is  derived   fi-om    a    Latin  word  which 
means  a  town  or   city  having  certam  special 
rights  of  self-government. 

2.  Kinds  of  Municipalities. 
Municipalities  are  formed  in  accordance  with 
laws  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature.  When 
a  large  number  of  people  are  living  closely 
together,  as  in  Regina  or  Moose  Jaw,  the 
municipality  is  called  a  "city."  When  the 
number  of  people  is  smaller  (over  600),   the 
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municipality  is  known  as  a  "town."  A  muni- 
cipality of  a  still  smaller  population  (over  50)  is 
named  a  "village."  As  the  country  districts 
become  sufficiently  settled,  they  are  formed  into 
divisions  of  quite  a  large  area  known  as  "  rural 
municipalities."  So  you  see  that  whether  you 
live  in  a  city,  in  a  town  or  in  the  country,  there 
is  a  municipality  in  which  you  are  interested. 

A  municipal  government  deals  with  matters 
that  concern  us  very  closely.  For  instance,  it 
sees  that  roads  and  streets  are  made,  that 
bridges  are  built,  that  sidewalks  are  laid  down, 
that  drains  and  sewers  are  constructed,  that 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds  are  provided,  that 
articles  of  food  and  drink  sold  in  the  shops  are 
of  proper  quality,  and  that  the  lives  of  citizens 
are  protected  by  police. 

3.  Municipal  Oouncils. 
The  governing  body  consists,  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  of  a  council  with  a  mayor  at  its  head.  In 
a  city  the  councillors  are  called  aldermen.  In  a 
village  the  council  has  at  its  head  an  "  overseer." 
In  a  rural  muni'Jpality  the  chief  officer  is  known 
as  the  "reeve."  The  council  consists,  in  cities,, 
of  a  mayor  and  not  less  than  6  and  not  more 
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than  20  aldermen,  as  may  be  determined  by 
by-law.  Should  a  city  be  divided  into  wards, 
the  number  of  aldermen  may  not  exceed  6  for 
each  ward.  All  the  aldermen  may  be  elected  at 
the  end  of  one  or  of  two  years.  Or,  again,  part 
of  the  council  may  be  chosen  annually  and  hold 
office  for  two  years,  in  which  case  only  a  certain 
number  of  aldermem  will  be  newly  elected  each 
year.  The  total  number  of  aldermen  must  be  an 
even  number.  The  mayor  is  elected  annually  by 
a  general  vote  of  the  electors.  In  towns,  the 
council  is  composed  of  a  mayor  and  6  councillors. 
The  mayor  holds  office  for  one  year.  Of  the 
councillors  3  are  elected  annually  and  hold  office 
for  two  years.  All  members  of  the  council  are 
chosen  by  a  general  vote.  The  council  of  a 
village  consists  of  3  members  elected  annually 
by  a  general  vote.  At  its  first  meeting  the 
council  chooses  one  of  its  members  as  "over- 
seer." In  rural  municipalities,  the  council 
comprises  a  reeve  and  one  councillor  for  each 
division.  AH  hold  office  for  one  year.  The 
reeve  is  elected  by  a  general  vote,  but  each 
councillor  is  chosen  by  the  electors  of  his 
division. 
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A  deputy  mayor  or  deputy  reeve,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  elected  every  thi-ee  months  by  the 
council  from  among  its  members,  and  holds 
office  for  three  months.  He  acts  in  place  of  the 
mayor  or  reeve,  should  the  latter  be  absent 
through  illness  or  some  other  cause. 

In  cities  and  towns,  all  members  of  council 
must  be  British  subjects  of  the  male  sex,  of  the 
full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  reside»^*.  within  the  municipality  or 
not  further  than  t  o  miles  from  it.  In  addition, 
they  must  own  freehold  estate  assessed  in  their 
own  names  to  the  value  of  at  least  $500.  In 
villages,  councillors  must  be  resident  electors  of 
the  male  sex,  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  must  either  be  British  subjects  or  have  made 
a  declaration  that  they  intend  to  become  British 
subjects.  In  rural  municipalities,  they  must  he 
male  resident  electors  of  the  municipality,  be  of 
the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  have  paid  all 
taxes  due  by  them  to  the  municipality,  and  be 
British  subjects  or  have  declared  their  intention 
of  becoming  British  subject  .  No  member  is 
allowed  to  sell  goods  of  any  kind  to  the  council 
or  be  interested  in  any  contract  with  it. 
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In  order  to  be  permitted  to  vote  at  a  muni- 
cipal  election  in  a  village  or  a  rural  municipality, 
a  person  must  be  of  the  proper  age  (in  villages 
at  least  twenty-one  years,  in  rural  municipalities 
at  least  eighteen  years).    Further,  such  a  person 
must  be  registered  on  the  last  revised  assessment 
roll  as  actually  resident  and  as  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  assessable  property  within  the  muni- 
cipality.     The  municipal  voters'  list  is  made  up 
from  the  assessment  roll.    The  council  of  a  rural 
municipality  may,  by  resolution,  provide  that  no 
elector  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  has  paid  his 
taxes  due  to  the  municipality. 

In  cities  and  towns,  a  person  must  be  of  the 
full  agQ  of  twenty-one  years  in  order  to  have  his 
name  placed  on  the  municipal  voters'  list. 
Further,  he  must  either  (1)  be  assessed  on  the 
last  revised  assessment  roll  for  at  least  $200  or 
(2)  have  his  name  appear  on  the  householder's 
tax  list.  (See  section  11.)  Unmarried  women 
and  widows  are  allowed  to  vote.  A  marriod 
woman  is  not  entitled  to  vote,  but  she  may  have 
her  husband's  name  placed  on  the  voters'  list,  if 
she  is  assessed  for  a  sufficient  amount  and  gives 
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authority  in  writing  for  the  purpose.  Great  care 
is  taken  to  have  the  voters'  list  as  complete  and 
accurate  as  possible.  The  assessor  (in  cities)  or 
the  secretary-treasurer  (in  towns)  posts  up  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  (or  secretary-treasurer)  before 
September  15th  in  each  year  a  list  of  voters 
compiled  from  the  last  revised  assessment  roll 
and  the  householder's  tax-list. 

Now,  if  a  person  has  been  resident  in  the 
municipality  before  July  1st  of  the  same  year 
and  ^continuously  since,  and  his  name  does  not 
appear  or  is  wrongly  put  down,  he  should  give 
notice  in  proper  form  to  the  assessor  (or  secre- 
tary-treasurer) on  or  befora  Novemljer  Ist  that 
he  will  apply  to  the  council  to  have  his  name 
entered  on  the  voters'  list.  Anyone  who  has 
left  the  municipality  or  has,  before  October  1st, 
disposed  of  the  property  on  which  he  bases  his 
qualifications  as  a  voter,  is  not  entitled  to  have 
his  name  left  on  the  votei-s'  list.  Any  elector 
may  make  application  on  or  before  November 
1st  to  have  the  name  of  such  person  struck 
off  and  the  name  of  the  proper  person,  if 
any,  substituted.  On  or  before  November  5th, 
the  assessor  (or  secretary-treasurer)  po.sts  up  a 
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list  of  these  applications,  and  notifies  the  persons 
interested  as  to  the  time  and  place  fixed  by 
council  for  hearing  applications.  Then,  on  or 
before  November  15th,  the  council  meets  as  a 
"court  of  revision"  to  revise  the  votei-s'  list,  and 
hears  and  decides  upon  all  the  applications, 
whether  the  applicants  are  present  or  not.  The 
voters'  list  thus  finally  revised  will  be  the  one  in 
use  at  the  coming  municipal  elections,  and  no 
person  will  be  permitted  to  vote  unless  his  name 
is  entered  upon  it. 

5.  Municipal  Electiona 
Municipal  elections  are  held  annually.  They 
are  conducted  by  secret  ballot  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  those  for  the  Dominion  parliament 
and  the  provincial  legislature.  In  cities  and 
towns,  a  meeting  of  the  electors  must  be  called 
for  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  last  Monday 
in  November,  to  hear  the  auditor's  statement  of 
the  finances  of  the  municipality  for  the  portion 
of  the  year  ending  October  31st  (see  section  6), 
and  to  receive  reports  from  the  mayor  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  committees  of  council. 
Nominations  are  held  from  11  o'clock  till  noon  on 
the  first  Monday  in  December.     A  nomination 
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must  be  accompanied  by  the  writt  n  consent 
of  the  person  nominated  and  also  by  a  wiitten 
statement  that  he  is  eligible  for  election.  Polling 
takes  place  on  the  second  Monday  in  December, 
from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  council  appoints  tjie  re- 
turning officer  and  likewise  the  deputy  returning 
officers,  if  any  are  required. 

In  villages  and  rural  municipalities,  nomina- 
tions are  held  from  1  to  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December.  A  nomina- 
tion to  be  valid  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  statement  signed  by  the  person  nomi- 
nated, giving  his  consent  and  declaring  that  he  is 
eligible  for  election.  In  rural  municipalities,  a 
nomination  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  nomination 
paper  signed  by  five  resident  electors.  Polling 
takes  place  on  the  second  Monday  in  December, 
from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  council  appoints  the  officei-s 
req  jired  to  conduct  the  election. 

Whr. .  a  city  is  divided  into  wards*  each 
elector  has  only  one  vote  for  mayor,  but  he  may 
vote  for  aldermen  in  all  the  wards  in  which  he 
has  the   proper   qualification.     A   similar   rule 
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holds  in  the  election  of  the  reeve  and  councillors 
of  a  rural  municipality.  A  city  may  abolish  its 
wards  by  a  by-law  to  which  the  electors  give 
their  assent.  When  such  a  'change  is  made, 
unless  the  by-law  otherwise  provides,  the  half  of 
the  number  of  aldermen  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  at  the  first  election  (or  in 
the  event  of  there  being  no  poll  the  half  first 
nominated)  hold  office  for  two  years  and  the 
remaining  half  for  one  year. 

6.  Municipal  Officers. 
The  officers  of  a  municipal  council  are  the 
"secretary"  (in  cities  called  the  "clerk"),  who 
keeps  the  books,  records  and  accounts,  the 
"  ti*easurer,"  who  receives  and  pays  out  the 
money  belonging  to  the  municipality,  the  "as- 
sessor," and  lastly  the  "  auditor,"  who  examines 
all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  munici- 
pality. The  auditor  must  prepare  annual  reports 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  municipality  for 
the  consideration  of  the  council  and  the  electors. 
In  villages  and  rural  municipalities,  a  copy  of 
the  auditor's  statement  is  sent  by  mail  to  every 
elector.  In  cities,  the  auditor  must  also  make  a 
report  to  council  at  least  every  three  months. 
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Cities  and  towns  frequently  have  an  additional 
oflRcer  called  the  "  solicitor,"  whose  duty  it  is  to 
give  the  council  advice  in  legal  matters. 

The  same  person  may  hold  more  than  one 
office.  Thus  the  duties  of  the  secretary  and  the 
treasurer  are  often  combined.  In  villages  and 
rural  municipalities  the  secretary  or  secretary- 
treasurer  usually  acts  as  assessor. 

7.    Oouncil  Meetings. 

The  various  municipality  acts  provide  that  the 
first  meeting  of  a  newly  elected  council  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  January.  But  the 
council  itself  decides  when  and  how  often  it  shall 
meet  after  this  occasion. 

The  head  of  the  council  (mayor,  overseer  or 
reeve)  presides  as  chairman  and  sees  that 
business  is  conducted  in  an  orderly  way.  If  the 
mayor  (overseer  or  reeve)  is  not  present  at  a 
meeting,  the  deputy  or  a  chairman  takes  his 
place.  The  presiding  officer  votes  as  an  ordinary 
member  of  council,  and,  if  the  number  of  votes 
is  equal,  the  question  is  considered  as  decided  in 
the  negative.  In  the  case  of  a  village  and  a 
rural  municipality  all  the  members  who  are 
present  must  vote  at  a  division  of  the  council 
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A  council  finds  it  convenient  to  choose  per- 
manent committees  for  the  year  to  have  charge 
of  such  matters  as,  for  example,  the  municipal 
finances,  the  public  works,  the  markets,  police 
and  fire  protection.  These  committees  act  as  a 
sort  of  executive  in  their  particular  departments, 
making  reports  to  council  and  carrying  out  its 
decisions.  Special  committees  are  also  appointed 
as  required,  for  the  consideration  of  any  impor- 
tant matter.  The  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
business  in  municipal  councils  are,  as  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  the  same  as  those  in  use 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly 

8,    By-Laws. 

Any  legislation  passed  by  a  municipal  council 
has  the  name  of  "  by-law."  In  order  to  have 
forcf,  it  must  be  under  the  seal,  of  the  muni- 
cipality, and  be  signed  by  the  head  (mayor, 
overseer  or  reeve)  or  by  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  at  which  it  was  passed,  and  by  the 
secretary  of  the  municipality. 

The  subjects  regarding  which  a  municipal 
council  has  power  to  legislate  are  carefully 
explained  in  the  various  municipality  acts,  and 
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form  a  very  long  list  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  here.  In  general,  everything  that  concerns 
the  municipality,  and  is  not  otherwise  provided 
foi'  by  the  statutes  of  the  province,  is  under  the 
eontrol  of  the  municipal  council. 

9.    Municipal  Taxation. 
In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  municipal 
government,  the  council  imposes  a  direct  tax  on 
property  and  income  in  the  municipality.     As  a 
first  step,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  value 
(or  acreage)  of  every  man's  property  and   the 
amount  of  all  incomes  that  are  taxable.     There- 
fore, an  officer,  called  the  "assessor,"  makes  an 
estimate  in  every   case   and   records   it   in   a 
document  known  as  the  "assessment  roll."    In 
cities  and  towns,  land  is  assessed  at  its  fair 
■actual  value,  but  buildings  and  improvements 
-are  rated  at  only  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  actual 
value. 

-  Since  the  amount  of  taxes  which  the  owner 
will  have  to  pay  depends  on  the  assessed  value 
(or.  acreage)  of  his  property  or  the  assessed 
-amount  of  his  income,  it  is  important  that  the 
work  of  assessment  shall  be  fairly  and  accurately 
done.    Hence  there  is  a  period   allowejd   for 
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appeal  against  the  statement  of  the  assessor. 
All  appeals  come  for  decision  before  the  muni- 
cipal council  or  before  the  city  commissioners 
in  cities  which  have  such  officials.  If  dissatisfied 
with  this  first  decision,  the  owner  may  appeal  to 
the  judge  of  the  district  court. 

On  the  revised  assessment  of  the  municipality 
the  council  fixes  each  year  a  rate  of  taxation 
which  it  considers  will  yield  enough  revenue  to 
pay  municipal  expenses  for  a  year.  In  cities, 
towns  and  villages  this  rate  is  stated  as  being  a 
certain  number  of  mills  in  the  dollar.  A  mill  is 
the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  dollar.  Thus,  if 
taxes  could  be  so  low  as  one  mill  in  the  dollar,  a 
person,  with  property  assessed  at  11,000,  would 
pay  one  dollar  in  taxes.  In  rural  municipalities 
and  local  improvement  districts  the  rate  of 
taxation  is  stated  as  being  a  certain  number  of 
cents  per  acre. 

In  rural  municipalities  and  local  improvement 
districts,  taxation  is  based  on  land.  In  villages, 
real  and  personal  property  and  income  are 
taxable.  In  cities  and  towns,  taxes  are  levied 
on  (1)  real  property,  (2)  businesses,  (3)  income, 
and  (4)  special  firanchises.  _^ 
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10.    Bzemption  from  Taxation. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  property  and  certain  kinds  and  amounts 
of  income  that  are  exempt  from  taxation.    The 
list  is  briefly  as  follows :  (1)  property  owned  by 
the  crown,  (2)  property  specially  exempted  by 
law,  (3)  property  reserved  for  the  Indians,  (4) 
places    of  public   worship,    (6)    buildings  and 
grounds  of  universities,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
the    Young    Men's    Christian   Association,  (6) 
property  owned  and  used  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, (7)  public  libraries,  (8)  a  person's  income 
up  to  $1,000,  (9)  buildings  and  grounds  of  agri- 
cultural societies;    (10)    cemeteries.    In  towns 
and  villages  the  following  kinds  of  property  are 
also    exempt:    (11)    personal   property  to  the 
amount  of  $300  other  than  income,  (12)  house- 
hold eflects  of  every  kind,  books  and  wearing 
apparel  in  use,  (13)  grain. 

11.  Poll  Tax  and  Householder's  Tax. 
In  cities  and  towns,  men  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  or  over  who  are  resident  for  at  least 
three  months  before  October  31st  must  pay  an 
annual  tax  of  three  dollars,  known  as  a  **poir'  or 
head  tax,  if  they  are  not  assessed  on  the  last 
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revised  assessment  roll.  But  those  who  have 
been  resident  for  at  least  threo  months  before 
July  1st  as  tenants,  lodgers,  employees  or 
servants,  and  who  have  paid  a  ''householder's 
tax"  of  five  dollars,  are  entitled  to  have  their 
names  entered  by  the  assessor  upon  a  list  called 
the  "householder's  tax  list"  and  are  exempt 
from  the  poll  tax.  In  villages  the  amount  of  the 
poll  tax  is  two  dollars,  and  there  is  no  house- 
holder's tax.  Soldiers  or  officers  on  full  pay  or 
on  actual  service,  members  of  the  Royal  North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  and  members  of  the 
municipal  fire  brigade  are  exempt  from  the 
poll  tax.  ; 

12.    BorFowing. 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  carry  out  some  expen- 
sive public  undertaking  such,  for  example,  as  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  wateJrworks  or  the 
erection  of  a  town  hall,  a  municipal  council  may 
think  it  advisable  to  borrow  money  instead  of 
defraying  the  total  expense  from  the  year's 
taxes.  In  the  case  of  cities  and  towns  before  a 
by-law  to  this  effect  can  be  finally  passed,  a  vote 
of  the  municipality  must  be  taken  as  at  an  ordi- 
nary election.     No  elector,  however,  is  admitted 
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to  the  poll  unless  he  is  assessed  as  the  owner  of 
property.  A  person  thus  qualified  is  railed  a 
"burgess."  If  the  municipality  is  a  city,  a 
sinaple  majority  of  the  burgesses  who  vote  at  the 
election  is  sufficient  for  the  adoption  of  the 
by-law.  But  if  the  municipality  is  a  town,  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  bui^esses  voting  must 
give  their  assent. 

In  the  case  of  a  village  or  a  rural  municipality 
the  procedure  is  somewhat  different.    The  council 
first  passes  the  by-law  and  gives  notice  to  the 
electors  of  its  intention  to  apply  to  the  municipal 
commissioner  for  authority  to  borrow.    If,  within 
fifteen  days  one-fourth  of  the  resident  electors 
demand  a  poll,  such  must  be  held.    If  two-thirds 
of  the  electors  who  vote  approve  of  the  by-law, 
the  municipal  commissioner,  should  he  think  fit,' 
may  grant  to  the  council  authority  to  borrow 
either  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  money  desired. 
In  case  a  poll  is  not  demanded,  the  by-law  can 
be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  municipal  commis- 
sioner for  consideration. 

13.    Oity  (Tommissionera 
A  city  council  has  power  to  appoint  one  or 
more  commissioners  who,  with  the  mayor,  act  as 
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either  an  executive  or  an  advisory  body,  or  both, 
as  the  council  may  determine.  The  commis- 
sioners are  not  members  of  council,  but  are 
chosen  because  of  their  special  knowledge  of 
certain  branches  of  civic  business  and  are  paid 
suitable  salaries.  Each  commissioner  is,  as  a 
rule,  placed  in  charge  of  certain  departments 
of  the  city's  work.  One  of  the  duties  required 
of  them  by  law  is  to  submit  annually  to  the 
council  at  the  first  meeting  held  after  tae  elec- 
tion, their  recommendations  and  their  estimates 
of  expenditures  for  the  year. 

14.  The  Municipal  Oommissioner. 
Municipal  affairs  throughout  the  province  are 
under  the  oversight  of  a  responsible  minister, 
known  as  the  Municipal  Commissioner.  One  of 
his  important  duties  is  to  make  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  methods  of  book-keeping  and  audi- 
ting that  are  to  be  used  in  the  municipalities. 
There  are  attached  to  his  department  inspectors 
who  examine  at  least  once  a  year  the  books, 
records  and  accounts  of  each  municipality.  In 
general,  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty  in 
municipal  government  come  before  him  for 
decision. 
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NoTit.— '*Rana  MunicipalitiM  "  coropriM  ordiiuurily  an  area  of 
SS4  Miwire  miles  in  »  block  18  niilei  iiquare,  and  are  laid  out  aa  far 
as  poaaible  on  a  unifurm  plan.  There  haa  been  prepared  by  the 
manioipal  coinmisaioner  a  map  of  the  province  on  which  the  future 
munieipaliUea,  called  "territorial  unite,"  are  marked.  All  muni- 
dpalitiee  are  formed  as  far  aa  can  be  done  in  accordance  with  this 
map.  The  municipal  commissioner  divides  the  municipality  befor* 
its  organisation  into  divisions  of  uniform  shape  and  sixe  containing 
an  area  of  64  square  miles  (9  miles  from  north  to  south  and  6  miles 
from  east  to  west).  These  divisions  are  assigned  a  number.  No 
municipality  is  organized  unless  it  contains  as  actual  residents  a 
population  averaging  at  least  one  person  to  each  square  mile. 
Municipalities  are  formed  only  after  petition  to  the  municipal 
commissioner  and  a  vote  of  the  electors. 

"Local  Improvement  Districto"  are  municipalities  organised 
with  certain  restricted  powers  for  the  making  of  roads  and  bridges 
and  the  extermination  of  animals  and  weeds  injurious  to  agriculture. 
They  may  bo  assigned  by  the  provincial  government  the  control  of 
any  public  work  or  building.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  it  was 
provided  that  all  the  original  local  improvement  districts  should 
cease  to  exist  in  December,  1909,  and  that  thereafter  such  districts 
should  be  formed  from  the  territorial  units.  Each  district  is 
divided  by  the  municipal  commissioner  into  divisions  of  uniform 
shape  and  size  which  are  given  a  number.  The  <iouncil  consists  of 
one  representative  from  each  division.  A  chairman  elected  by  the 
council  is  the  presiding  officer.  The  annual  elections  take  place  on 
the  second  Monday  in  December.  Nominations  are  held  from  8 
o'clock  till  half-past  2  in  the  afternoon.  The  hours  of  polling  are 
from  half-past  2  till  4  o'clock  on  the  same  aftenioon.  The  first 
meeting  of  council  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

"Income"  includes  all  such  profit  or  gain  as  wages,  salary  and 
fees,  and  all  interest,  dividends  or  profits  from  any  source  whatever. 

*•  Business  Assessment."  In  cities  and  towns,  a  person  carrying 
on  a  business  is  assessed  for  an  amount  which  is  calculated  as  a 
certain  rate  per  square  foot  of  the  floor  space  of  each  building  or 
part  of  it  used  for  business  purposes.  The  assessor  classifies  the 
various  businesses  and  may  decide  upon  a  different  rate  for  each. 
But  the  rate  of  assessment  must  not  exceed  98  per  square  foot, 
except  in  the  case  of  banks,  loan  companies  or  other  financial 
institutions,  when  the  rate  must  not  exceed  f  16  per  square  foot. 
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*'  SptoUl  Franohine  AMemment."  A  eompnny  owning  m  ipteial 
franohiM  hy  which  it  hna  power  to  supply  gaa,  electricity,  water,  or 
other  product,  or  provide  •  tnumportAtion,  telugraph,  teleplione  or 
other  lervioe  in  »  oity  or  town,  ia  not  niMeMod  on  butinew  or 
inoume.  But  in  addition  to  an  awieeament  on  Uind  (not  including 
buildings)  it  ia  rated  for  the  actual  coat  of  the  machinery  and 
equipment  with  a  reaaonabla  deduction  for  depreciation  in  value 
through  uae. 

A  "Hamlet,"  that  is,  a  villnge  not  large  enough  to  be  incorpo- 
rated,  is  under  the  control  of  the  council  of  the  rural  niunicijiality 
in  which  it  ia  aituated.  But  one-half  of  the  taxea  collected  in  the 
hamlet  rouat  lie  expended  on  public  works  within  it.  Moreover, 
the  system  of  taxation  is  different  from  that  in  force  in  the  rest  of 
the  municipality.  Land  is  taxed  by  a  fixed  scale  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  A  lot  occupied  by  a  hotel  {.ays  the 
highest  rate  and  one  occupied  by  a  dwelling-houso  neurly  the 
lowest. 

Questions. 

1.  What  Ih  the  name  of  your  municipality  1  What 
kind  of  municip  ^  /  is  it? 

2.  How  many  members  of  council  are  there  ?  Is  your 
municipality  divided  into  wards  ?  Who  is  mayor,  over- 
seer or  reeve  ? 

3.  Who  are  entitled  to  have  their  names  placed  on  the 
voters'  list  ? 

4.  When  do  nominations  and  elections  take  place  in 
your  municipality  ? 

5.  Who  are  the  officers  of  your  municipality  ? 

6.  When  are  council  meetings  usually^  held  ?  Name 
some  of  the  cominitteea 

7.  What  is  the  rate  of  taxation?  What  taxes  'oes 
your  father  pay  ? 

8.  Mention  some  kinds  of  property  that  are  free  from 
taxation. 
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•A8KAT0HBWAN  ■DITION. 

TOPIC  XIII. 
The  Courts  of  Law. 
1.  Iiitroduction. 
We  have  Iwon  studying  thus  far  how  the  laws 
are  made.  We  wish  now  to  learn  how  they  are 
enforced.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  the 
duty  of  the  "judicial "  power.  We  have  already 
found  what  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
powers  are,  and  how  they  belong  to  parliament 
and  the  legislature.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
judicial  power  belongs  not  to  parliament  but  to 
certain  special  bodies  called  "  courts  of  law. "  A 
court  consists  of  a  judge  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  a  "jury."  A  jury  is  a  group  of  men, 
usually  twelve  in  number,  chosen  for  the  occasion 
from  the  district  where  the  sittings  of  the  court 
are  held.  The  highest  courts  genemlly  have 
more  than  one  judge  and  no  juiy. 

2.    The  English  Common  Law  and  the  Statute 

Law. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  laws  for  the  many  and 

complex  relations  that  unite  men  in  our  modern 

civilization,  such    as    their    business   relations, 
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and  their  family  and  social  relations.  If  a 
man  lends  money,  the  law  has  to  state  how  hie 
shall  set  about  collecting  it,  should  the  debtor 
not  be  willing  to  pay  promptly ;  if  he  desires  to 
make  a  will,  the  law  must  tell  in  what  manner 
such  an  act  can  properly  be  performed ;  and,  if 
one  man  speaks  ill  of  another,  the  law  has  to 
declare  in  how  far  the  latter  may  be  able  to  find 
a  remedy.  * 

Our  system  of  law  has  not  been  made  in 
a  day,  but  has  grown  up  gradually  through  the 
long  course  of  centuries,  according  as  various 
customs  and  precedents  became  accepted  as 
fair  and  just.  For  judges,  in  dealing  with 
particular  cases  that  came  before  them,  followed 
certain  general  principles  of  justice,  and,  as  a 
result  of  their  decisions,  there  has  arisen  a 
great  body  of  law  which  applies  to  innumerable 
matters.  This  laWj  which  we  have  inherited 
from  England,  we  call  the  "English  common 
law."  The  common  law  is  at  the  foundation 
of  our  legal  system  throughout  the  Dominion 
(except  in  the  Province  of  Quebec).  In  order 
to  change  the  common  law  or  make  other  laws 
to  suit  our  own  time  and  country,  parliament 
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and  the  legislature  are,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
stanUy  passing  new  acts  or  statutes,  and  these 
form  what  is  known  as  the  "statute  law." 

a  Oriminal  and  Oivil  Law. 
There  is  an  important  distinction  between  cer- 
tain laws  which,  among  others,  the  Dominion 
parliament  may  make  and  those  laws  which  the 
provincial  legislature  has  power  to  enact.  Thus, 
parliament  alone  can  make  the  laws  that  relate 
to  crime  and  criminals.  These  are  included 
under  the  term  "criminal  law,"  which  has  to  do 
with  such  offences  as  murder,  forgery,  theft,  etc. 
The  legislature,  on  the  other  hand,  enacts  the 
laws  that  affect  property  and  civil  rights  in  the 
province  (Topic  II).  These  form  part  of  the 
"civil  law." 

4.  ACttvUSuit 
Now,  the  constitution  of  the  various  courts  of 
law  and  the  powers  that  belong  to  them  form  a 
somewhat  difficult  subject.  So  it  will  be  better 
at  first  to  foUow  the  proceedings  in  two  supposed 
cases,  and  learn  in  this  incidental  way  what  we 
can  about  the  courts. 

Let  us   take    first   a   civil   suit.    We  shaU 
•suppose  that   we   wish   to   recover  a  certain 
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amount  of  money  that  Mr.  B.  owes  us.  We 
are  "plaintiffs,"  because  we  enter  the  suit 
Mr.  B.  is  the  "defendant,"  because  he  ia  da- 
fending  his  case.  We  make  a  brief  statement 
of  our  claim  in  a  writ  of  summons  which  we 
secure  from  the  proper  court,  and  this  is  "served 
on"  the  defendant,  who  has  to  put  in  a  "defence," 
that  is,  give  a  reason  why  he  ought  not  to  pay. 
If  the  defendant  were  not  to  put  in  any  defence, 
judgment  would  go  "  by  default,"  and  we  could 
then  proceed  to  collect  our  account  by  having 
the  goods  of  the  defendant  seized  and  sold. 

If  the  "defence"  has  been  properly  entered, 
the  suit  will  come  up  for  trial  at  the  next  sitting 
of  the  court.  Although  a  person  may  present 
his  own  case  in  court,  it  is  nearly  always  better 
to  engage  a  lawyer  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a 
lawyer's  business  to  know  the  law ;  and  no  one 
not  trained  as  he,  can  possibly  bring  out  so 
well  the  important  points  and  avoid  making 
disastrous  mistakes.  A  lawyer  is  usually  conr 
suited  before  any  suit  is  brought  at  all,  and 
allowed  time  to  study  the  case  fully.'  Therefore, 
we  shall  suppose  that  we  have  engaged  the  law- 
yer, Mr.  X.    The  defendant  h^  ei|gage4  Mr*  % 
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When  the  day  of  trial  comes,  our  case  may 

not  be  the  first  one  called.    Perhaps  the  judge 

may  not  reach  it  till  the  next  day.     But  at 

last  it  is  called.    Our  lawyer,  or  "counsel,"  opens 

the  case  by  stating  what  our  claim  is.     We  are 

asked  to  take  our  place  as  witnesses  and  give 

evidence.    We  are  sworn  -  to  tell  the  truth,  the 

whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth."    Then 

by  questions  our  counsel  leads  us  to  tell  all  we 

know  about  the  circumstances  and  the  nature 

of  the  claim.    After  he  is  done,  the  defendant's 

counsel  "  cross-questions »  us,  that  is,  asks  us 

further  questions,   intending  to  bring  out  any 

pomt    that   is    favourable    to    the   defendant's 
side. 

If  there  are  other  persons  besides  ourselves 
who  know  anything  about  the  matter,  they  have 
been  ordered  to  attend  the  court,  and  are  now 
sworn,  questioned  and  cross-questioned.  When 
our  witnesses  have  all  been  heard,  the  defendant 
and  his  witnesses  are  sworn  and  give  their 
evidence  in  the  same  way.  Then  the  lawyers 
sum  up  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  each  empha- 
sizing the  points  that  in  his  opinion  favour  his 
side. 
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With  this  the  case  is  concluded,  and  the  judge 
gives  his  decision  at  once,  or  he  "reserves"  the 
matter  for  fuller  study,  and  the  decision  is  given 
later.  The  side  that  loses  usually  pays  the  costs 
of  the  trial,  although  this  is  not  so  invariably. 
If  the  loser  is  not  satisfied,  he  may  "appeal" 
to  a  higher  court.  But  appeals  are  expensive, 
and  are  not  usually  taken  unless  there  is 
good  reason  to  h9pe  that  the  decision  of  the 
higher  court  will  be  favourable. 

5.   A  Oriminal  Oasa 

Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of  a  criminal 
case  in  the  courts.  We  shall  suppose  that  a 
murder  has  been  committed.  An  officer,  called 
the  "  coroner,"  looks  into  the  matter  and  decides 
that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  an  "inquest,"  or 
inquiry.  He  then  summons  a  jury  and  has 
witnesses  called,  sworn,  and  questioned.  After 
this  the  jury  gives  its  "verdict,"  or  opinion,  as 
to  how  the  murdered  man  met  his  death.  If 
the  jury  is  reasonably  certain  as  to  who  the 
guilty  person  is,  it  charges  him  with  the 
crime. 

This  person  is  then  arrested  and  brought  be- 
fore a  local  magistrate.    The  magistrate  may  be  a 
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Injustice  of  the  peace,"  who  is  a  sort  of  inferior 
judge  appointed  by  the  provincial  government  ; 
OP,  if  the  crime  has  occurred  in  a  city  or  town, 
he  may  be  a  regular  officer  with  the  name  of 
"police  magistrate."  He  goes  only  so  far  in 
his  trial  of  the  prisoner  as  to  satisfy  himself 
that  a  sufficient  case  has  been  "  made  out."  He 
then  commits  the  prisoner  to  jail  to  stand  his 
trial  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  that  judicial  district. 

If  it  were  not  a  case  of  murder,  the  accused 
man  might  be  allowed  out  on  "  bail "  during  this 
time.     A  prisoner  is  said  to  be  out  on  "bail," 
when  some  persons  have  promised  to  see  that  he 
is  present  in  court  at  the  proper  time  or  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  fine.     But  a 
man  accused  of  so  serious  a  crime  as  murder 
must  stay  in  jail  till  the  court  takes  up  his  case. 
There  is  a  lawyer  appointed  by  the  province  to 
arrange  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  crime. 
He  is  the  agent  or  representative  of  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  province,  and  is  colloquially  called 
the  "crown  prosecutor."    One  of  his  duties  is 
in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  a  formal  charge 
against  the  prisoner.    This  is  a  written  statement 
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which  sets  forth  the  offence  of  which  the  prisoner  ^ 
is  accused. 

At  the  proper  time  the  trial  takes  place  before 
a  judge  and  jury.  The  jury  is  one  specially 
chosen  for  the  case  and  consists  of  twelve  men. 
Before  the  accused  can  be  declared  guilty  or 
innocent,  all  the  twelve  men  have  to  agree.  If 
the  jury  cannot  agree  on  a  verdict,  it  is  dis- 
missed, and  the  trial^  has  to  begin  again  before 
a  new  jury. 

When  the  prisoner  is  brought  into  the  court, 
the  charge  against  him  is  read  to  him,  and  he  is 
asked  to  say  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty 
of  the  crime.  Usually  he  will  say  that  he  is 
"not  guilty."  Then  the  members  of  the  jury 
are  chosen  from  lists  furnished  by  the  sheriff. 
Both  the  prosecuting  counsel  and  the  prisoner's 
counsel  have  the  right  to  object  to  any  juror,  if 
it  is  thought  that  he  may  not  act  fairly  either 
from  supposed  friendship  or  supposed  enmity 
towards  the  prisoner,  or  from  some  other  cause. 

After  the  jury  has  been  chosen,  the  trial 
begins.  Proceedings  resemble  in  a  general  way 
those  already  described  in  civil  suits.  At  the 
close  of  the  addresses  of  counsel  for  each  side, 
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the  judge  sums  up  the  case  for  the  juiy,  carefi:lly 
stating  what  questions  they  have  to  decide.  In 
a  case  of  murder  it  may  be  that  the  jury  will 
have  to  decide  whether  the  accused  person  is 
actuaUy  the  guilty  one,  and,  if  he  is,  whether  he 
committed  the  murder  wilfully  or  did  it  while 
trying  to  defend  himself  against  attack  from  the 
murdered  man. 

The  jury  then  retire  and  discuss  the  case 
among  themselves,  until  they  come  to  a  decision. 
Then  they  all  return  to  the  coiut-room,  and 
their  leader,  called  a  "foreman,"  announces 
whether  they  have  found  the  prisoner  "guilty" 
or  "  not  guilty."  The  judge,  in  accordance  with 
the  verdict,  either  sentences  the  prisoner  or 
allows  him  to  go. 

In  case  there  is  an  important  point  of  law 
involved,  the  judge  may  be  asked  to  reserve  the 
same  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, called  in  such  cases  the  "Court  for  Crown 
Cases  Reserved."  Until  this  appeal  is  decided 
the  sentence  may  be  suspended  or  sentence  need 
not  be  passed  at  all,  but  the  accused  may  be  ad- 
mitted  to  bail  to  come  up  for  sentence  when 
caUedupon.    Reserving  a  point  of  law  does  not. 
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however,  of  itself  suspend  a  sentence  passed  o^ 
.  one  found  guilty.    Sometimes  when  some  serious 
mistake  has  been  made,  a  new  trial  may  be 
ordered. 

6.  Pardons. 
The  power  to  pardon  a  person  competed  of  a 
crime  rests  with  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
and  is  exercised  by  him  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  If  there  is  good 
reason  for  showing  mercy  in  a  special  case,  the 
minister  recommends  to  the  Governor-General 
that  the  prisoner  receive  a  full  pardon,  or  that 
he  be  pardoned  after  a  certai*^  time. 

7.  Summary  Trial. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  the  regular  sitting  of  a 
court,  an  accused  person  may,  in  the  case  of 
lesser  crimes,  "elect"  (that  is,  choose)  to  be  tried 
at  once  before  a  district  court  judge  without  a 
jury.  In  this  event,  the  matter  can  be  very 
speedily  dealt  with.  *       . 

8.   The  Saskatchewan  Law  Courts. 
The  courts  of  law  in  Saskatchewan  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows : 

1.  The  District  Courts  are  held  at  times  and 
places  specified  by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
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Council  in  each  of  the  judicial  districts  into 
which  the  province  is  divided.     Special  sittings 
may  be    ordered   by    a  judge    to    dispose   of 
unfinished  or  urgent  business.     These  courts  try 
suits  for  damages  and  debt  where  the  amount 
cUimed  is  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars, 
but  they  have  no  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  wills 
or  titles  to  land,  or  in  actions  for  malicious 
prosecution,  malicious  arrest,  false  imprisonment, 
libel  or  slander.     Appeals  are  aUowed  ta  the 
District  Courts  from  the  decisions  of  justices  of 
the  peace  and  police  magistrates.    Appeals,  are 
allowed  in  civil  actions  from  the  District  Courts 
to  the  Supreme  Court  acting  as  a  court  of  appeal, 
where    the   amount   in    dispute    is    over   fifty 
dollars. 

2.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Saskatchewan  con- 
ducts the  trial  of  all  manner  of  suits  with- 
out  limitation,  whether  criniinal  or  civil 
with  or  without  juries.  Sitlirigs  are  held  by 
oniB  of  the  judges  at  limes  specified  by  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  in  each  of  the 
judicial  districts  of  the  province.  Appeals 
may   be    aUowed    from  the  judge's   decisions 
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to  the   Supreme  Court   acting  as  a  court  of 
appeal. 

The  Supremo.  Court  is  the  court  of  appeal 
for  the  province,  but,  when  it  is  acting  in  this 
capacity,  at  least  three  judges  must  be  present 
The  chief  justice  of  Saskatchewan,  who  is  the 
judge  highest  in  rank,  presides  on  such  occasions. 
This  court  sits  at  Begina. 

The  judges  of  nil  courts  are  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  Dominion. 

9.   The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
Above  the  courts  of  the  provinces  come  those 
of  the  Dominion.    Of  the  latter  the  one  about 
which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  know,  is 
the  Supreme  Court     This  court  consists  of  a 
chief  justice  and  five  other  judges.     Appeals 
may  be  taken   to  it  from   the  higher  courts 
of  the  provinces  in  cases  where  the  point  of 
law   involved    is   an    important   one.     It  has, 
moreover,  the  duty  of  interpreting  our  constitu- 
tion, whenever  difficulties  arise.    The  Dominion 
government  may  refer  any  question  of  the  kind 
to  this  court  in  order  to  secure  its  opinion 
upon  it 
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10.    The  Privy  Cteuncll. 
FinaUy,  above  all  the  courts  of  tlie  colonies 
stands  a  court  in  England  called  the  "Judicial 
Committee    of   the    Privy    Council,"    or    more 
briefly,  the  "Privy  Council."    As  may  l,e  in- 
ferred  from  the  name,  the  judges  of  this  court 
are  members  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  in 
Great  Britain  (not  the  Privy  Council  for  Canada 
described  under  Topic  V.),  and  are  considered  to 
form  a  division  of  that  ancient  body.    An  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  is  allowed  only  when  the 
ca^  involves  a  very  important  point  of  law,  or 
the  understanding  of  a  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

In!!??",^*  '.''^*"'^"  "  *•»«  «•»»«'  "^"'tive  officer  of  the  law 

Se'rraret"^;aturHe'"Ll'*  """"^  ""'  ^"^^^^  °^ 
-1.  ~    Vlv    .  ^'"^  °"*-    He  also  summoiu  the  juries  and  Hm 

t^Lj^T-  ^  """'^"*" » --f-o-ffirwhoikt 

issued  to  A  /a^rT  V         .         ™"»™on«  '  "  «  written  oommaod 

certtrSj    '  ^°^""*"'^  8'"»8  ^"'I'ority  to  a  pe«on  to  do  a 

nlnlKlT  "**""**"  "**  °^  ''•^  ''»"*"*  » to  Ki^e  authority  to 
a  constable  to  arrest  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  "»ontyto 

dis^^'^lf  e^"  ''"'"  ".*  "Surrogate  Court"  for  each  judicial 
^^tJ  TT  ^•^f«"*'««»  i"  *»  natters  relating  to  Wlls 
and  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons     IZ^ 

Zr^^  *'rKL"'^  ^'  *'^  ««p--  <^-^.  inrvai„ei,f^ 

property  bequeathed  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars. 
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The  "Exohwimr  Court  of  OmumU."    Thi.  k  a  «om.*  ^  a 
Do«d„i„n  eoj^ting  of  on.  jodg.  who  «.S^  J^C^T.    1 1* 
^md.ct.on  in  dl  cl.lm.  i4pu„.t  the  crown  m  welTM  i„  IZ 

the  different  i«rt.  of  the  Dominion  tnm  timeV  time  i  t^<l!ir 
••Juriee."    When  a  juiy  i.  employed  in  civil  cMe^  the 

A.  will  be  inferred  from  the  statement  on  peg,  139.  there  ie  nn 

grand  jury"  m  SMki^ew«.    The  duty  ofS^hT  .1^^  ~ 

it  ex«t..  i.  not  to  try  the  pri«,ner  but  to  decide  whtth^Jh^^^ 

.ufficent  evidence  to  jurtify  hi.  being  -nt  to  trill    irtheS^ 

«f^  forth         •  "  ""'*;*"'^   ^^  •  '°"»^  ^^^^  writl^ 
Si^     R    KK     '"  »"*^*°'«°'  'he  offence  wh^ewith  h.  ll 
ch«rged.     Such  charge  may  be  preferred  by  the  Aktornev-Oenei^ 
or  «ay  agent  of  the  Attorney-Oeneral.  or  by  any  ^^  ^'S 
wntten  consent  of  the  Attorney-General,  or  by  order  oMhTLrt 

S^thTT^^'^SL'^T'"'^ --•'>'  theduuL^ft^^n; 
of  the  Attorney-Oeneral,  and  when  such  chanre  is  tJllZ^hl 
•ocused  must  go  on  trial  before  the  judgeJd^     I«rferr«i  the 

QuisnoNa 

thfoW^Hfr?  "r""'"' '»  i""«gin«y  trid  in  which 
the  plaintiff  w  suing  the  defendant  for  debt.  Give  faU 
particulars  of  the  case.  ">™  niu 

wlf.t^''°J'  ^\'  '^'^  J""""*  <•'  Saskatchewan?  Of 
what  court  is  he  a  judge  ? 

oft  IS^e'"  ""  •"""  *"  '*^'"'  '  ^"^  "''"«^ 

5.  Name  the  courts  of  law  «f  fK«  ^-^  •  •  « 

katehewan.     Who  appo^^Thelud^r"""  "'  ^ 
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•A8KAT0BIWAN  ■OITION. 

TOPIC  XIV. 
Education. 
1.   The  Board  of  Thutaes. 
All  pupils  who  read  this  book  will  no  doubt 
like  to  learn  about  the  schools  and  the  univer- 
sity of  the  province.     If  you  happen  to  live  in 
the  country,  you  will  probably  attend  a  school 
where  there  is  but  one  teacher.    If  you  live  in  a 
town  or  city,  it  is  likely  that  you  are  a  pupil  in  a 
laiige  school  where  there  are  several  teachers. 
Now,  no  matter  whether  your  school  is  lai^e  or 
smaU,  it  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  appoint   your   teacher,    pay    his    or   her 
salary,    and    erect    and    keep    in    repair    the 
school    building.     The    officers    of  the    board 
are  the  "  chairman,"  the  "  secretary "  and  the 
"  treasurer."    The  last  two  may  be  the  same  per- 
son, who  is  then  called  a  "  secretary- treasurer." 
The  books   and   accounts   of  eveiy  rural  and 
village   school   must    be    examined   each   year 
before  the  annual  meeting  by  an  official  auditor, 
whose  charges  are  paid  by  the  school  district. 
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In  towns  and  cities  the  auditor  of  the  muni- 
cipality performs  this  duty  without  additional 
payment. 

2.    The  School  District. 
Your  school,  if  you  live  in  the  country,  is 
situated  in  what  is  called  a  « school  district," 
which  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  four  miles  in 
lengtfr  or  breadth.     Before  a  district  can  be 
oi^ganized,  there  must  be  actually  resident  within 
the  proposed  limits  four  persons  who  coulA  be 
assessed  for  the  support  of  the  school  and  twelve 
children  who  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen  years.     If  you  live  in  a  village,  town 
or  city,  your  municipality  wiU  form  a  single 
school  district. 

a  Electiona 
In  rural  and  village  school  districts  the  board 
of  trustees  consists  of  three  members.  These 
are  elected  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  ratepayers, 
called  a  "school  meeting,"  which  must  be  held 
every  year  not  later  than  January  15th.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  presides.  If  he  is  not 
present,  the  meeting  chooses  a  chairman  for  the 
occasion.    The  secretary  of  the  board  or  some 
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one  app«„ted  by  the  chai™a„  acU  as  secretary. 
The  candidates  are  nominated  as  in  an  or.Ii„aX 
pubhc  meetmg,  a  mover  and  a  seconder  being 
r^qmred  m  each  case.     Should  the™  be  more 
than  one  candidate  for  a  vacancy,  a  poll  is  held. 
The  chairman  presides  as  returning  officer,  and 
the  secretary    acting  as  poll  clerk,  records  in 
proper  fonn  the  votes  for  each  candidate  as  they 
"e  given.    The  poll  remains  open  for  two  houj 
,  Each  trustee  holds  office  for  th.^  yeaxs,  and 
t  IS  so  amwged  that,  under  onlinary  cireum- 
Btences   only  one  trustee  is  elected  each  year, 
men  the  school  district  is  fi,.t  fonned.  the  tlree 
tn^tees  are  necessarily  elected  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  person  who  is  nominated  first,  or  in  the 
o^se  of  a  poll  receives  the  highest  nmnber  of 
votes,  ,s  considered  as  elected  for  three  yeara 
the  one  who  is  nominated  second,  or  in  the  cas^ 
of  a  poll  obtains  the  next  highest  number  of 
votes,  as  elected  for  two  yeai«,  and  he  who 

POU,  as  elected  for  one   year.      Consequently 

the  close  of  his  tenn,  there  is  afterwa«Is  only 
one  trustee  to  be  elected  each  year. 
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If,  however,  you  live  in  a  town  or  city,  the 
board  of  trustees  for  your  school  will  consist  of 
five  members,  ea<5h  holding  office  for  two  years 
When  a  rural  or  village  district  becomes  a  town 
distnct,  the  three  trustees  continue  in  office  till 
the  end  of  the  year.     But  at  the  annual  election, 
mstead  of  electing  only  one  trustee  as  on  former 
occasions,  the  ratepayers  choose  three  trustees  of 
whom  two  are  to' hold  office  for  two  years  and 
one  for  one  year.     Consequently,  thereafter  the 
number  of  trustees  to  be  elected  each  year  under 
ordinary  circumstances  will  be  two  and  three 
alternately.      The  trustees  are  elected  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  way  a^  the  mayor 
and  councillors  (or  aldermen)  of  the  municipality. 
If  a  trustee  dies  or  resigns,  the  person  chosen  in 
feis  place  holds  office  only  for  the  remainder  of 
the  unexpired  term. 

At  the  election  of  a  trustee  no  one  is  allowed 
to  vote  or  to  be  nominated,  unless  he  is  of  the 
fiill  age  of  twenty-one  years,  able  to  read  and 
wnte,  and  a  resident  ratepayer  who  has  paid  all 
taxes  due  by  him  to  the  school  district. 
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4.    Separate  Schools. 
The  minority  of  the  ratepayer  in  any  district, 
whether  Protestant  or  Roman   Catholic,  may 
estabhsh  a  separate  school  within  it,  and  in  snch 
a  case  these  ratepayers  are  liable  only  for  the 
school  taxes  which  they  impose  npon  themselves. 
In  order  to  form  a  separate  school  district,  a 
petition  must  be  signed  by  three  resident  rate- 
payers and  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Mncafon.      A   vote   of    the   ratepayer    who 
belong  to  the  religious  frith  of  the  minority  is 
th.n  taken,  and,  if  it  is  favourable,  the  separate 
school  ,s  established.    A  separate  school  district 
has  the  same  powers,  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
control  and  inspection  as  a  public  school  district 

.         6.    The  Inspector. 
^Besides  the  teacher  and  the  trustees  of  your 
distnct,  there  is  an  officer  who  is  known  as  the 
.nspector."    He  is  appointed  by  the  provincial 
government  to  have  the  overaight  of  the  schools 
m  a  certain  division  of  the  province.     He  must 
visit    regularly    the    schools    i„    his    division 
examine  their   work,    see   whether  the   school' 
buUdings^are  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  find 
out  whether  everything  that  is  require  by  the 
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Department  of  Education  is  being  done.  He 
must  also  make  a  report  on  all  these  matters 
to  the  Department 

a    The  Department  of  Bduoation  and  the 

Educational  OounciL 
The  Department  of  Education,  with  a  respon- 
sible minister  at  its  head,  is  in  supreme  control 
of  the  schools  of  the  province.     Besides  the 
Deputy   Commissipner   of   Education  and   the 
other  officials  of  the  Department,  there  is  an 
"Educational  Council"  which  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity.     The  council  consists  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
to  hold  office  for  two  years.    At  least  two  of  the 
members  must  be  Roman  Catholics.    All  pro- 
posed regulations  regarding  school  inspection, 
teachers'  examinations,   courses   of   study  cind 
text-books  must,   before  they  are  adopted,  be 
referred   to  the   coimcil  for  its  discussion  and 
report. 

7.    Support  of  the  Schools. 
In  order  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  rural  public  schools,  the  legislature  provides 
a  sum  of  money  out  of  which  there  is  paid  to  each 
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school  district  certain  grants.     These  grants  are 
based  on  (a)  the  number  of  acres  of  assessable 
land  in  the  district,  (b)  the  number  of  days  in 
the  year  that  school  is  kept  open  beyond  160 
days,  (c)  the  certificate  of  the  teacher,  (d)  the 
regularity  of  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  (e)  the 
character  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  as  well 
as  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies.    In 
assigning  grants  where  more  than  one  teacher  is 
employed  in  a  school,  each  room  is  considered 
as  a  separate  district.* 

In  addition  to  the  amount  voted  by  the 
legislature  there  is  a  sum  of  money  called  the 
"supplementary  revenue  fund,"  provided  by  a 
tax  of  one  cent  per  acre  which  is  levied  on  land 
in  the  province  outside   of  town  and   village 

ffnuit  18  $1.20  per  day  for  each  day  that  schcx,!  in  kept  opea  If 
the  distnc  i.  h«ger.  the  grant  i.  decreased,  and.  if  TisTmalle/ 
tir^^  "*"?rS-    <**>  '^«  ««"*  8^-««  ""d«r  this  hZTIi 

nr^^-  ^''^^^''"•'-^'^-^•"•fi'Btohu.certifi^^ethe 
dutrict  receives  10  cents  per  day.     No  grant  is  given  if  a  teacher 

^attlnZ'"^*^;^' ""''"'*•  ^'>'^«  high-tg^ntforregulSt; 
of  a^ndance  18  26  cent,  per  day,  and  the  lowest  6  cents^r  day 

matters,  and  does  not  exceed  15  cents  per  day.  One^half  of  th« 
«un  mut  be  spent  in  buying  books  for  th^  lib^r, . 
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school  districts.     Of  this  fund  eighty  per  cent,  is 
devoted  to  the  support  of  primary  schools.* 

What  money  is  required  for  each  school  in 
addition  to  the  above  grants,  is  collected  by  the 
rural  municipality  through  a  special  tai^  on  the 
school  district,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by 
the  board  of  trustees.     But  where  a  rural  school 
district  is  entirely  outside  the  limits  of  a  munici- 
pality,  the  board  of  trustees   makes  its  own 
assessment  roll,  either  doing  the  work  itself  or 
appointing  an  assessor  for  the  purpose.    After 
completion  the  roll  is  posted,   but  corrections 
may  still  be  made  in  it  by  authority  of  the  board 
within  a  period  of  two  months.     If  any  person 
is  dissatisfied  with  his  assessment,  he  may  appeal 
to  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace.    A  further  ap- 
peal is  aUowed  to  the  judge  of  the  district  court 
If  a  sum  greater  than  eight  hundred  dolUrs  is 
needed  at  one  time,  as,  for  example,  for  the 

*  The  fund  for  primary  schools  is  thus  distributed.  First,  6  per 
<»nt  of  the  amount  is  granted  in  aid  of  the  rural  school  districts 
that  have  been  organized  during  the  previous  year.  Secondly, 
f  1.20  18  paid  to  every  school  district  whose  school  has  been  open  at 
least  sixty  days  during  the  previous  year.  Thiidly,  a  grant  is  given 
to  every  intermediate  school  Finally,  what  is  left  of  the  fund  is 
paid  to  the  rural  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
days  that  their  schools  have  been  open  during  the  previous  year. 
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erection  of  a  building,  (unless  it  is  the  first 
schoolhouse  in  the  district),  and  if  the  board 
considers  it  advisable  to  borrow,  a  by-law  is 
passed  in  proper  form,  and  notice  is  given  to  the 
ratepayers  that  application  will  be  made  to  the 
Commissioner   of  Education  for  the  necessaiy 
authority.     If  within  fifteen  days  four  ratepayers 
demand  a  poll,  such  must  be  held.     If  the  result 
of  the  polling  is  favourable,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  may  authorize  the  board  to  borrow 
the    money    desired.     Should    a   poll    not    be 
demanded,  the  by-law  can  at  once  be  forwarded 
to  the  Commissioner  for  consideration. 

To  village  and  town  districts  are  given  legis- 
lative grants  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
ah-eady  mentioned  for  rural  districts,  except  that 
no  grant  is  paid  under  the  heading  (b).  For  the 
purpose  of  assigning  the  grants  where  more  than 
one  teacher  is  employed  in  a  school,  each  room 
is  similarly  considered  as  a  separate  district* 

♦  The  foUomng  difference,  in  the  scale  of  Home  of  the  grants  may 
^  o?^  .?*  f-"t  under  the  heading  (a)  is  not  hJTuZ^e 
«ze  of  the  dutnct  but  U  fixed  at  90  cents  per  day  for  aU  dSricts! 
A  greater  regubrity  of  attendance  is  requir^than  in  rural  disTrLu 
m  order  to  obtain  a  like  sum  asagrant.    Vilbge  and  town  e^t^Z 

t^^i^"""  "^'"""'^  ^~™  '^*  .«pplement«7  rerenue  f  J 
except  in  the  case  of  intermediate  schools. 


[] 
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In  the  case   of  a   village  district  whatever 
additional  money  is  needed  for  the  support  of 
the  school  is  collected  by  the  board  in  taxes 
from  the  ratepayers.    An  assessment  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  district  is  made  either 
by  the  board  itself  or  by  an  assessor  whom  it 
appoints.     The  board  acts  as  a  court  of  revision. 
Appeal  from  its  decision  may  be  made  to  a 
judge  of  the  district  court  whose  judgment  is 
final.     In  town  districts   (including  cities)  the 
school  taxes   are   levied  and   collected  in   the 
same  way  as  the  other  municipal  rates.     When 
permission  to  borrow  money  is  sought,  the  pro- 
cedure is  the  same  as  in  a  rural  school  district, 
except  that  in  a  village  district,  in  order  to 
secure  a  poll,  there  must  be  ten  ratepayers  who 
make  the  demand,  while  in  a  town  district  the 
number  of  such  ratepayers  must  be  twenty. 
8.    Intermediate  Schools. 
Whenever  there  are  a  number  of  puptls  who 
wish  to   pursue   more   advanced   studies   than 
those  ordinarily  taught  in  the  public  school,  the 
board  may  open  a  senior  department.     Such  a 
school    is    then    known    as    an    "intermediate 
school."     It  receives  in  addition  to  the  regular 
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public  school  grants,  special  grants  both  from 
the  money  voted  by  the  legislature  and  from  the 
supplementary  revenue  fund.     Pupils  resident  in 
the  district  may  be  required  to  jmy  fees,  but 
non-resident  pupils  must  be  admitted  free. 
9-    High  Schools  and  OoUegiate  Institutes. 
The  council  of  a  city  or  town  may  at  any  time 
with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council  establish  a  high  school  within  the 
municipality.    Such  a  municipality  is  then  said 
to  be  a  "high  school  district."     The  board  of 
trustees  consists  of  five   members.     They  are 
elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way  as 
the  mayor  and  councillors  (or  aldermen)  of  the 
municipality.    At  the  first  election  when  all  five 
trustees  must  be  chosen,  the  three  who  receive 
the  higher   number   of   votes  hold    oflfice    till 
January  1st  of  the  third  year  after  the  election, 
and  the  remaining  two  hold  office  till  the  same 
date  of  the  second  year.     Thereafter  the  term  of 
each  trustee  is  two  years.    If  there  is  no  p.)Il,  the 
trustees  are  considered  as  elected  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  their  nomination. 

A  high  scthool  trustee  must  l>e  of  the  full  age 
of  twenty- one  years  and  a  resident  ratepayer  of 
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the  district    The  officers  of  a  high  school  board 
are  the  "chairman,"  the  "secretary,"  and  the 
"treasurer"   (or    "secretary-treasurer").      The 
accounts  are  examined  by  the  auditor  of  the 
municipality.      Within    a    period  of  ten  days 
before  the  annual  election  a  meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers  must  be  held  in  order  ^o  hear  the  reports 
of  the  various  school  officials.    In  a  high  school 
at  least  two  teac|iers  must  be   employed,  and 
mstruction  may  be  given  to  the  end  of  the  work 
prescribed  for  the  middle  form.     In  order  to 
have  a  high  school .  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
"collegiate  institute,"  the  board  must  provide 
additional  equipment  and  employ  at  least  four 
teachers. 

For  the  support  of  secondary  education  the 
legislature  votes  a  sum  of  money  out  of  which  is 
paid  to  each  high  school  and  collegiate  institute 
(a)  a  certain  sum  per  day  for  each  teacher 
employed,  (b)  a  grant  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, apparatus,  and  books  for  the  library,  and 
(c)  a  general  grant  based  on  the  character  of  the 
grounds,  buildings,  accommodation,  discipline 
and  work  of  the  school.  In  addition,  ten  per 
cent,   of  the    supplementary   revenue   fund   is 
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<IiHtrU)uted  in  aid  of  secondary  education  ho  as 
to  give  to  each  high  school  and  collegiate  insti- 
tute a  certain  sum  per  day  for  each  teacher 
Pupils  in  attendance  from  a  town  or  village 
Mhool  district  may  be  required  to  pav  a  fee 
But  such  fee  must  not  exceed  one  dollar  per 
month  for  each  family.  Pupils  coming  from 
rural  school  districts  are  exempt  from  all  fees. 

What  money  is  required  in  addition  to  the 
sums  that  are  derived  from  the  above  sources  is 
collected  by  the  municipality  through  a  speJial 
tax,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  board 
of  trustees      When  a  sum  greater  than  five 
hundred  dollars  is  needed  at  one  time  for  per 
manent  improvements,  as,  for  example,  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  or  the  purchase  of  grounds 
the  municipal  council  on  the  request  of  the  high 
school  board  must  submit  the  matter  to  a  vote 
of  the  ratepayers  for  approval. 

For  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes 
several  courses  of  study  are  prescribed,  but  only 
the  lai^est  schools  attempt  to  give  them  all. 
Ihe  courses  ordinarily  provided  are-  (1)  a 
general  course,  (2)  a  teacher's  course,  and  (3) 
a  course  leading  to  the  university.     The  other 
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coiirMCH  are:  (4)  a  commercial  course,  ami  (:>)  a 
Hhort  counw  in  afc'riciiltural  subjects.  The 
courses  are  ilivideil  into  grades  through  wliich  a 
pupil  must  imss.  These  grades  are  the  "junior 
form,"  the  "  middle  form  "  and  the  "  senior  form." 

10.    Training  of  Teachars. 
Those  persons  who  intend  to  become  teachers, 
receive  their  eduqation  in  the  public  an<l  high 
schools  and  the  collegiate  institutes.     After  they 
have  passed  the  examinations,  they  attend  the 
Normal  School  at  Regina,  and  there  secure  the 
special  training  that  is  necessary  for  a  teacher. 
According  to  the  examinations  which  they  have 
passed,  teachers  are  sfliid  to  hold  a  first  or  a 
second  class  certificate.*    In  order  to  obtain  a 
high  school  or  a  collegiate  certificate,  a  teacher 
must  l3e  a  graduate   in   arts  of  a   university. 
Teachers    coming    from    other   provinces    and 
countries    are    permitted    to  teach   in  Saskat- 
chewan, if  the  certificates  which  they  hold  are 
acceptable  to  the  Department  of  Education. 


♦A  third  class  certificate  valid  for  only  one  year  may  bo  granted 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School 
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11.    Tlw  Onlvemty  Of  SMkatolwwM. 
Tho  UnivoMity  „f  Saskatchewan  k  Hituatd  at 
Sa»k«toon.     It  embracen  a  College  of  Art8  and 
Science  and  a  College  of  Agrieulturo,  and,  a* 
need  anse*.  there   will   ]x>  ad<lc<I  Colleges  of 
Rlucation,  Law,  Meilicine,  Engineering,  Dtn 
listry,  and  Schools  of  Domestic  Science,  Foresti , 
Pharmacy,  Commerce  and  Music.     The  nniver- 
8ity  courses  are  so  a-Uusted  that  students  who 
take  the  regular  couiws   in  the  high  schools 
and  collegiate  institutes  and  pass  the  regular 
examinations,  are  admitted  into  the  university 
without  further    examination.     Moreover,    the 
work   of  the   university   is   so   plannetl   that 
graduates  may  be  admitted  into  their  respective 
professions    without    unnecessary    restrictions 
As  for  as  possible  the  university  is  made  a 
necessary  link  between  the  high  schools  and 
the  different  callings  an<l  professions. 

Tlie  university  is  supporter!  by  the  province. 
Other  universities  and  colleges  in  the  province 
are  prohibited  from  conferring  degrees  except  in 
Theology.  The  financial  affairs  are  managed  by 
a  "  board  of  governors,"  of  whom  five  are  elected 
by  the  "senate  "  of  the  univewity  and  three 
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are  appointed   by  the   Lieutenant-Grovemor-in- 
Council.      The    administration    of    educational 
affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  "  university  council," 
consisting  of  five   members   of  the  senate,  of 
whom  one  is  the  president  of  the  university 
and   four  are  appointed  by  the  senate.      But 
the    senate    has    the    right    of   approving    or 
disapproving  of  the  action  of  the  council.     The 
senate  legislates  op  educational  matters.     It  is 
the  supreme  governing  body  of  the  university. 
The  senate  is  elected  by  "convocation,"  which 
consists  of  all  registered  graduates  of  Canadian 
and  British  universities.    The  chancellor  is  also 
elected  by  convocation. 

The  funds  for  university  support  are  derived 
from  (1)  one-third  of  the  succession  duties, 
(2)  one-tenth  of  the  sup')lementary  revenue  fund, 
and  (3)  grants  from  the  legislature. 

The  university  has  set  apart  nearly  three 
hundred  acres  for  a  campus  and  nine  hundred 
acres  for  the  college  farm.  By  keeping  all 
departments  of  higher  educational  work  together 
it  is  hoped  that  not  only  will  the  different  pro- 
fessions or  callings  be  brought  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  each  other  and  greater  mutual 
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sympathy,   but   that   waste   will   be   prevented 
and  greater  efficiency  will  be  secured. 

QUESTION& 

1.  What  ia  the  name  and  number  of  your  school 
district?  Who  are  the  membei-s  of  your  board  of 
trustees? 

2.  What  members  of  your  board  were  elected  at  the 
hat  election  ?    Who  are  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  ? 

8.  Who  is  the  inspector  of  your  school,  and  where 
does  he  live  ? 

4.  Who  are  the  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Education  ? 

6.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Educational  Council  ? 

6.  What  are  the  various  kinds  of  secondary  schools  ? 

7.  Name  the  colleges  of  the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan.   Where  is  the  University  situated  ? 


Addendum. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Dominion  of  Canada). 
The  number  of  Dominion  cabinet  ministers 
has  been  recently  increased  by  the  appointment 
of  a  separate  Minister  of  Labour.  Consequently, 
the  Department  of  the  Postmaster  General  and 
that  of  Labour  are  now  entirely  distinct  from 
each  other.     (See  page  81.) 
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Duties  of  the  Citizen. 

You  have  in  this  book  been  studying  chiefly 
the  powers  and  duties  of  those  who   govern. 
But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
ordinary  citizen  has  powers  and  duties  as  well. 
He  must  not  sit  down  quietly,  and  allow  the 
affairs  of  state  to  go  on,  without  feeling  that  he 
has  some  responsibility.     Therefore,  though  you 
may  be  only  one  person  in  the  vast  total  of  the 
population,  yet  you  have  your  duties  to  perform. 
The  first  one  is  to  try  to  understand  as  well  as 
you  can  our  system  of  government,  and  to  keep 
yourself  informed  as  to  all  the  impoi-tant  acts  (rf 
those  who  are  in  authority.     In  your  study  of 
public  affairs  you  will  be  led  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Canadian   Dominion,   for  we  have  the 
advantage  of  living  in  a  country  which  is  part  of 
a  great  empire.     As  you  come  to  know  better 
the  outside  world  of  nations,  the  more  confident 
you  will  be  of  the  value  of  our  position. 

Though  Canada  has  not  a-  yet  assumed  in  any 
definite  way  the  duties  of  empire,  yet  there  is  a 
certain  imperial  feeling  that  we  should  strive  to 
dev^op.     The  British  Empire  is  so  vast  that  it 
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cootains  wfthin  itself  nations  of  all 
and  all  rdigions.     As  a  citizen  of  tli*' 

you  should,  therefore,  hseve  respect  and 

tion  for  the  opinions  ©f  ethers.  0«r  ijnp»e 
cannot  long  contiwie  to  exirt,  unless  it  is  some- 
thing for  which  our  brother  nirtions  may  all  have 
an  ardent  loyalty,  whatever  mi^  be  their  creed, 
race  or  tMigue.  This  imperial  feeling  will  also 
help  us  in  our  national  affairs,  for  it  will  enable 
us  to  be  sympathetic  with  our  fellow  citizen* 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

In  Canada  we  have   what  has  been  said  by- 
enthusiastic  observers  to  be  the  most  perfect 
constitution  yet  devised  by  man.     It  seems  to 
possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  noble  constitu- 
tion of  the  American  Republic,  yet  with  few  of 
the  latter's  defects.     But  constitutions  are  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on,  and  prece- 
dents not  worth  the  time  spent  in  remembering 
and  recording  them,  if  the  citizens  do  not  take 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.    And  the 
same  is  true  all  the  way  down  from  national 
government  to  the  management  of  the  public 
business  of  the  municipality  and  of  the  school 
division.     Therefore,   youi^   second   duty  as   a 
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citizen  is  to  put  your  knowledge  of  the  nation 
and  its  government  to  practical  use  by  taking 
an  active  part  in  politics. 

The  most  effective  way  to  make  your  influence 
felt  m  politics  is  to  become  a  member  of  a  party 
and  to  attend  its  meetings.    Then  you  will  be 
able  to  do  something  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  good,  honest  men  for  parliament  and  the 
legislature,  and  to  check  the  tendency  to  employ 
improper  means  in  the  conduct  of  an  election 
campaign.    There  is  often  so  much  at  stake  in 
an  election,  that  many  men  are  wiUing  to  spend 
a  large  amount  of  money  and  to  make  use  of 
all  kmds  of  dishonourable  methods  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  losing.    Moreover,  various  great 
business    enterprises   are    ready   to   contribute 
money  lavishly  to  election  funds,  if  they  have 
hopes  thereby  of  securing  favours  from  parlia- 
ment, legislature,  or  council.    So  every  citizen 
who  loves  hig  country  should  try  to  discover 
and  oppose  all  tendencies  to  evU-doing  in  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs. 

A  third  duty  incumbent  on  you  as  a  citizen 
is  to  be  ready  to  assist,  so  far  as  you  are  able, 
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aU  good  causes.     You  ought  never  to  oppose 
them  by  speaking  ill  of  them  or  by  making 
them  objects  of  ridicule.     One  of  these  causes 
is  the  thorough  education  of  all  citizens.    It  is 
the  common,  everyday  people  that  make  the 
governments,  good  or  bad.     Every  persoB  Amid 
have  in  his  early  life  an  opportunity  to  receive 
aU  the  educational  training  that  is  possible  for 
him,  and  within  the  power  of  the  state  to  give. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  remedies  for  the  evib 
of  government  and  of  society  do  not  lie  in  the 
under-education  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
over-education,  if  the  instruction  given  is  of  the 
r%ht  kind. 

Another  good  cause  of  which  you  should 
speak  no  ill.  is  the  effort  which  is  being  con- 
stantly  made  to  lessen  the  evil  of  intemperance 
in  our  country.  Our  race  from  ancient  times 
has  suflfered  injury  from  the  habit  of  drinking 
intoxicants  to  excess.  It  has  become  evident 
that  it  is  at  last  possible  for  us  to  rid  our  people 
of  this  age-long  curse.  But  the  most  important 
of  aU  causes  which  we  should  support  is  that  of 
religion.    A  nation  that  scoflFs  at  religion  is  fn 
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grav*  peril.  Nothing  can  be  found  to  take  its 
place  in  the  life  of  the  people.  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  force  strong  enough  to  resist  those 
tendencies  which,  if  unchecked,  will  bring  on 
rapid  national  decay  and  ruin. 

The  last  duty  of  the  citizen  which  we  have 
occasion  to  mention,  is  that  of  endeavouring  to 
lessen  the  cnielty  of  our  civilization.    When  we 
read  the  history  of  eariy  times,  we  are  over- 
powered at  the  amount  of  suflPering  that  seems 
to  have  been  caused  needlessly.     In  the  ordinary 
pursuit  of  business  and  pleasure  horrible  and 
unnatural   things   were   done.     Probably  some 
time   in  the   future   a   similar  charge  will  be 
brought  against  our  own  age.     It  would  be  well, 
if  each  day  every  one  of  us  would  think  of  the 
cruel  things  that  we  have  seen  done  or  that  we 
ourselves  have  done,  and  then  try  to  discover 
how  much  of  the  suffering  thus  caused  might 
have  been  prevented.    There  is  hardly  any  doubt 
that,  if  such  a  course  were  consistently  followed, 
we  should  soon  have  a  bright  and  happy  world. 


■«♦:- 


DUTIES  OF  THE  C1TI25EN. 

Rear  up  a  nation  firm  and  jnsfc, 

A  shrine  of  Liberty ; 
Raise  up  the  earth-trod  from  the  dust, 

And  make  them  strong  and  free. 
Till  none  in  all  her  wide  domain 

Be  overwrought  by  power, 
And  they  from  every  clime  and  strain 

May  bless  her  natal  hour  1 
The  millions  in  the  future's  hand 

Look  with  all  hope  to  you. 
It  is  your  duty  to  your  land : 

Canadians,  be  true ! 

Love  her  who  guards  you  well  and  brave. 

UnfeignM  loyally. 
It  is  your  right  some  day^to  have 

With  her  th'  enthroning  sea. 
The  sway  of  fertile  plain  and  isle. 

The  swarming  homes  of  men, 
Whom  to  defend  and  teach  meanwhile 

Twill  rest  upon  you  then. 
Love  her  howe'er  her  fate  be  cast. 

And  ever  faithful  do 
Your  duty  to  the  Empire  vast 

Canadians,  be  true  1 
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APPENDIX  r. 
Pabuamentary  Titles. 

1.   Words  that  Precede  the  Nama 
We  speak  of  "  His  Majesty  the  King;'  "  His 
Excellency  the   Governor-General,"  and  "His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor." 

The  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
other  cabinet  ministers  (whether  at  present  in 
oflSce  or  retired)  have,  as  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Privy  Council,  the  right  to  be  styled  "  The 
Honourable."  Some,  however,  have  also  been 
made  members  of  the  British  Privy  Council, 
and  have,  therefore,  the  title,  "The  Right 
Honourable." 

The  provincial  premiers  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  coimcils  are  styled  "The 
Honourable.* 

A  member  of  the  Dominion  Senate  has  the 
title,  "The  Honourable  Senator." 

The  speakers  of  parliament  and  the  legisla- 
tures have  their  names  prpceded  by  ''The 
Honourable." 
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2.    Letters  that  FoUow  the  Namei 
A  member  of  the  Dominion  parliament  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  letters  M.P.  (that  is, 
Member  of  Parliament). 

A  member  of  a  provincial  legislature  employs 
the  form  M.P.P.  (that  is,  Member  of  Provincial 
"  Parliament ").  It  may  be  observed  that  we  do 
Pot  now  apply  the  term  "parliament"  to  a 
provincial  legislature.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
more  correct,  if  we  wrote  M.L.  (Member  of 
Legislature)  or  M.P.L.  (Member  of  Provincial 
Legislature),  but  these  forms  have  never  been 
adopted. 

In  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia, 
where  thei-e  are  two  houses  in  the  legislature, 
members  of  the  legislative  council  and  those  of 
the  legislative  assembly  are  sometimes  given  the 
distinguishing  titles  M.L.C.  and  M.L.A.,  .v^spec- 
tively.  Occasionally  but  improperly,  the  form 
M.L.A.  is  used  with  the  names  of  members  of 
the  legislature  in  the  other  provinces,  where 
there  is  but  one  legislative  chamber. 
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SUGOESnONS  TO  THE  TeACHER. 

This  book  is  intended  to  provide  two  years' 
work  in  the  subject.    During  the  first  year  the 
pupil  should  gain  a  general  acquaintance  with 
our  government  in  its  many  divisions  and  learn 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  unfamiliar 
terms.    The  second  year's  work  may  include,  in 
addition  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  topics 
treated  in  the  book  itself,  a  little  independent 
investigation  of  questions  of  a  more  advanced 
character.    A  short  list  of  such  questions  is 
given  under  Appendix  IV.    Many  others  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher.    In 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  pupils 
should   be   encouraged  to  consult   the   library 
(there  should  be  one  in  every  school),  the  news- 
papers, reports  of  governments  and  municipal 
councils,  and  their  parents  or  older  friends.     It 
will  probably  surprise  the  teacher  to  find  what 
an  interest  some  will  take  in  work  of  this  kind. 
If  a  meeting  of  a  mock  council  or  parliament 
can  be  organized  with  the  help  of  the  senior 
iK^olars,  the  interest  will  be  greatly  increased. 
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There  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  the 
most  famous  portions  of  the  political  poems  of 
Tennyson.  Certain  lines  in  them  express  so 
perfectly  some  of  the  maxims  of  government 
that  they  are  becoming  part  of  our  ordinary 
language. 

In  teaching  civics,  the  purpose  is  not  so  much 
to  load  the  pupil  with  knowledge,  as  to  inspire 
within  him  a  never-dying  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  Hfence,  do  not  ask  him  to  learn 
by  heart  such  lists  as  occur  under  Topics  II 
and  XII.  Rather  let  him  acquire,  through 
frequent  reference,  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  them. 


APPENDIX  III. 
A  Brief  Bibliography. 

This  list  may  be  useful  to  the  teacher,  as  it  includes 
the  names  of  books  very  easily  obtained. 

1-    Necessary  Books. 

How  Canada  is  Governed.  Bourinot.  Contains  the 
Jintish  North  America  Act  in  full.    Price  $1.00. 

Can<^tan  Alrmnac  for  the  current  year.  Contains 
hsts  of  British  and  Canadian  cabinet  ministers,  of 
members  of  |)arliament  and  legislatures,  of  judges  and 
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sheriffs,  and  of   municipalitiea  and  their  officers   the 

ThTv^l         ^  If   ^*"^'  ^"^   *''^    C«"*^i*"   Militia. 
The  volmne  for  the  year  1907  has  also  a  brief  descrip- 

Prilln       rr  ""^  ^^^«^"«°<^  throughout  the  world. 
Pnce  60  cents  (paper).  75  cents  (bound) 

2.    Helpful  Books. 
Bn^l  ^"^I^A    C-orw^tiu^ion.  Bagehot.     Contests  the 
$1 25  "^  '^'^"'  °^  government.     Price 

^tm>pe  in  <Ae  Nineteenth  Century,  Judson.  Gives 
bnef  accounts  of  the  constitutions  of  the  princ  III 
countries  of  Europe.     Price  $1.26.  ^"^P^ncipal 

Canadian  Citizenship,  Millar.  Discusses  briefly  forms 
of^gvemment  and  modem  social  problema     IViceTo 

Sc^  Civics  vnth  Civics  of  New  York  State,  Boynton. 

3.    For  More  Advanced  Study. 

-4Wan  Commonwealth,  Bryce,  2  vok    Interesting 
and  invaluable.    Price  $4.00.  »«re»ung 

^^'^ian  Anmuil  Review,  Hopkins.    The  volume  for 
^JZr''  "^  ^^^^"^"^  ^^^^  o^  P"^^-  -n^ 

^««er8  of  Queen  Victoria,  3  vols.     Price  $1.50. 

We  of  Qhdstone,  Moriey,  2  vols.    Price  $3  50 

thfErnT  ^^'  '^'^  "^^*  °"  *^^  development  of 
the  English  constitution  in  the  nineteenth  century.) 
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The  Statutes  of  the  Dominwn  and  the  Province: 
Copies  of  special  statutes  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
from  the  government  offices,  either  gratia  or  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  sum. 

CanadAi  Ymr  Book,  published  by  the  Census  and 
Statistics  Office.  Ottawa  Contains  aU  kinds  of 
statistical   information. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

SuBJEdrs  FOR  Study. 

(For  Advanced  Pupils.) 

TOPIC  I. 

*  ^lu^^,"P  *"  *^®  dictionary  or  elsewhere  the  meaning 
of  the  following:    aristocracy,  aristocratic,  democrac^ 
democratic,   oligarchy,    oligarchic,    anarchy,   anarchist 
socialism,  socialist,  autocrat,  autocracy,  autocratic 

2.  Find  out  the  names  of  the  rulers  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world. 

3.  Discover  something  about  the  government  of  the 
countries  commonly  mentioned  in  the  newspapers. 

4.  Read  the  lives  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

5.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  form  of  government? 
Uive  your  reasons. 

TOPIC  II. 
1.  To  which  of  the  two,  the  Dominion  or  the  province 
belong  those  powers  which  are  not  definitely  assigned  in 
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the  constitution  ?    Show  how  our  constitution  differs 
from  that  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect. 

2.  Discuss  the  value  and  dangers  of  the  power  of 
disallowance. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  negotiations  that  led  up  to 
confederation. 

4.  "  The  laws  of  our  province  have  much  more  to  do 
with  our  ordinaiy  life  and  its  happiness  than  liavo  tlie 
laws  of  the  Dominion."    Discuss  this  statement 

6,  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  federal  constitu- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  Empire 
of  Germany. 

TOPIC  III. 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  governors-general  of 
Canada  since  confederation. 

2.  Compare  the  duties  of  the  governor-general  of 
Canada  with  those  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
and  the  president  of  France. 

3.  What  would  be  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Canadian  as  governor-general  ? 

4.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  have  the  governor-general 
elected  by  popular  vote  ? 

6.  What  are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
Senate  ? 

6.  How  do  you  think  the  Senate  could  best  be 
"reformed"? 

7.  What  difficulties  may  arise,  if  the  leader  of  the 
government  or  a  large  proportion  of  his  cabinet  belong 
to  the  Senate  ? 
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TOPIC  IV.  •  ^ 

6.  De^ribe  how  a  debate  i,  conducted  in  parli«„ent. 
w»t!n'he''Hol%'^'"™'^  "'  ~""^«-  ">  the 

TOPIC  V. 
^T^ce  briefly  the  origin  of  the  cabinet  in  Englid. 

a  am.pa«  our  cabinet  with  the  American  cabinet 

r.„  J^     T  ""*  '«'™*«««'  "■•''J  disadvantages  of  the 
Ca„«l.an  cabmet «.  an  instrument  of  govemS? 

*.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  nosition  of  . 

r^e  ri:^'.^--^  "»-*  -^  p^- u:l: 

caLTJt J:T'«"  """'""  ""^  •^oi*^'  *«  Britid. 

shfuIdtM'  "  '"'^■^  """  •"  ■»«»'»"  of  the  cabinet 
Should  be  m  agreement  on  important  questions  ? 
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1.  Make  out  a  list  of  important  public  questiona  how 
before  the  people  of  Canada.  "««  now 

2  What  would  be  the  result  in  pur  system  of  goyem 
ment.  if  political  parties  ceased  to  exist  ?  ^ 

8.  WTiat  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantaires  of 
the  party  system  of  government  ?  -  ^ 

^  Write  «.  artide  favouring  the  poficy  of  one  of  the 

Topic  vii.  . 

^«te  bnefly  wh«t  buanew  was  done  daring  the 

.ll-^  »h»t  dates  and    in  what  yeare  Me  federal 
elections  held  in  the  United  Stetss  ? 

a  What   would    be    the   result   in   our   system  of 

Jt^ofTsLln^:!'""'  ™  *'  ''"'^  °'  -*  -O  "•• 

federation?    How  d.d  each  come  to  give  up  office?  - 

6  Give  an  account  of  a  by-election,  if  one  has  been 
held  in  your  constituency  recently.  »  "«  "en 
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TOPIC   VIII 

X.  De«ribe  th«  ,y,tem  of  "p.tr<«,ge  »  ud  ito  evih. 

•dvanlLr^r^"'*"'  V  •  baud  of  eommi«ion«,  „ 
advantage  m  the  caae  of  a  public  entetprfae  1 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  onr  militia  syetem. 
civli  J^Lt®'^"" '»™  "^»  -  «»"•««'»  with  the 
6.  Discuss  the  problem  of  "sfcrikea" 

Jwl?'/  ^'"f*  ~^"°^  °^  *^«  development  of  our 
nuiway  and  canal  systema  «    "uj: 

TOPIC  IX. 

wLtT?K  *"  ^^^f  g^*^  «f  a  heavy  nation.!  debt? 
What  IS  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  of  Caniida  ? 

^L7^T^.  ".*^^  *°""*^  expenditure  of  the  Dominion  ? 
Mention  the  important  items  of  the  expenditure. 

taxation  "!^r\^  t!^^'  *"  ~^"P*  '^  «^«^"»  <>^  ^^^^ 
t«at.on  for  the  Dominion?     Give  reasons  for  your 

4.  Discuss  briefly  the  Canadian  tariff  question 
budge^si^h"'"'  ^'  *'^  ^'"^^'^*  P^-^  -  ^^^  ^-t 
6.  How  are  customs  and  excise  duties  collected  ? 

TOPIC  X. 

deLI-"   ^''''   ^""^   ""^"^^   P"*^^  *<^  <^»»«    ^°k   in 
depositing  money  and  in  withdrawing  it 

2.  What  are  the  merits  of  the  Canadian  banking  system? 
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TOPIC    XL 

1.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  provincial  ezeeative 
and  what  are  their  departments? 

2.  What  are  the  policies  of  the  political  parties  in 
provincial  matters? 

8.  What  a.-e  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  (mitem  of 
Dominion  subsidies  to  the  provinces  ? 

4.  Would  it  be    better  if   the   Dominion    and    the 
Sldb'otWr"*^  Parties  were  entirely  separate  from 

TOPIC  XII. 

1.  What  is  the  name,  size  and  population-  of  your 
mumcipality?  ^ 

2.  Write  a  brief  history  of  your  municipality  smce  its 
organization.  *^  ^    »««» iw 

8.  Describe  its  physical  features  and  its  industriea 
4  Who  are  the  members  of  the  council  ? 
6.  Give  an  account  of  the  last  municipal  electioa 
HUr?**  *"  *^«  important  questions  in  municipal 

7  Mention  some  of  the  property  exempt  from 
taxation  in  your  municipality. 

8.  What  are  the  chief  items  in  the  expenditure  of 
your  municipality?  What  is  the  amoVnt  of  the 
expenditure.    Is  your  municipality  in  debt? 

9  Describe  the  method  of  assessment  in  your  muni- 
cipality.  "^ 
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TOPIC  xin 

Jrill  *'»',J""'"'*'/'"'™'  do  you  live  ?    Who  b  tl,. 
WW  L  ih        ""    h*  J»<i«"  of  the  county  court? 

^^^  Write  .  note  on  the  police  f„^  of  yo„,.„„,i. 

8.  Mention  an  important  caee  that  haa  Mne  to  the 
Pnvy  Council  in  England  for  iinal  deci«or 

TOPIC  XIV. 
J.  Inscribe  your  school  and  grounda  .  What  was  the 

n^ed  and  how  much  would  they  probaWr  cost? 
Tyi:i^C:r  ''  '''  ^-^--  -^  e^u^pT: 

orLtirC^  money  does  your  school  district  (division 
or  section)  receive  in  grants,  and  what  is  its  expenditurt  ? 
What  IS  the  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposT? 

or'ac^ervH  'mTJ  ''^'  "'~u^  (-"egiate institute 
or  acaaemy)  ?    Tell  what  you  can  about  it. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  university  or  universities  of 
the  province,  and  of  the  agricultural  Allege.    ^^'^'^'^''^ 

6.  What  are  the 4dvantages  of  a-good  education? 

■'  '    ■  ■'      ■d:>    Hi    ■  ; 'v/      •     -  -.        '  . 
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Aodanution,  68 
Agrioaltnre,  College  of,  161 
Alberta,  44,  101,  108,  109,  111 
Alderman,  115 

AMewment  roll,  118,  128,  164 
Aaditor-iieneral,  93 

Bi^t,  70,  76,  77 

Bwike,  97 

BiU,  22,  27,  38,  37,  46 

Borrowing,  128,  168.  166,  169 

Bribery,  61 

Budget,  93 

Bneioeu  aaMaement,  181  ' 

By-eleotion,  74 

ByUw,  124, 128,  129 

Cabinet,  25,  47,  61,  80, 102 

Cunpaign,  68,  60 

Candidate,  69,  68 

Canvaae,  60 

Cenaoa,  43 

City,  114,  118,  121 

Civil  eervice,  84,  103 
Clerk,  30,  104,  122 
Cloaare,  76 

Comminioners,  city,  12<»,  129 
Committees,  34,  88,  105,  124 
CommoM,  Home  of,  26,  29, 39, 40 
Consolidated  fund,  93 
Constable,  148 
CoDstitnency,  44,  61 
Constitution,  18 
Convention,  68      *  '  ' 
Coroner,  138 
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Council,  116,  123,  129 
Courts  of  law,  133,  142 
Court  of  revision,  120    ' 
Crown,  62 
Crown  colony,  8 
Crown  prosecutor,  139 
Currency,  06 
Customs  duties,  88 

Debate,  83 
Defendant,  136 
Disallow,  16,  24 
Dissolution,  66,  67 
Division,  34 
Dominion,  12,  16,  17 
Dominions,  7 

Education,  Department  of.  108. 
162  »     "^ 

Educational  Council,  182 

Elections,  70,  10^  120, 148,  187 

Empire,  6 

Excise,  93 

Executive  Council,  102 

Exemptions,  127 

External  Affairs,  84 

Federal  system,  10 
Franchise  .assessment,  112 

Gerrymander,  82 
Government,  3,  20,  28,  46 
Govern;  <r-geaeral,  21,  62,  64 

Hamlet.  132 
Householder's  tax,  128 
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launigntloa,  10 
lapwld  gorcrnoiMit,  9^  16 
InoonM,  185,  127,  ISl 
lodMnnitj,  (M,  100 

Jodgt.  88,  lis,  149;  IM 
Jury,  188.  140, 140 
JwiiotoftlMpeM0, 180 

King.  8,  21 

Lftboar.  Miniatof  of,  81,  168 
Iaw,  S7,  188 

L««Jtr  of  goirtranMnl,  22,  25 
L^dfttion,  M 
L^aUtara,  104 
Lieatenaot-governor,  88,  loi 
LooaI  imiworMntnt  diairiot,  131 

MuiitoU,  40,  101 

M»yor,  110,  121 .  dapoty,  117 

MinJater.  48,  79, 102}  daputy,  79. 
lot  i~  /»  •  . 

Mint,  96 

Mnnioipal  eommlaakmer,  104,  180 

Monioipal  govammant,  114 

Vtho,  2.  7 
Nomination,  68,  69, 108 

Obatniction,  66 
Onwaition,  08 
Order-in  coondl,  02 
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